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Editorial Comment 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION AND NEGRO 
SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 


During the first. week in Decem- 
ber 1950, the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools — the regional accredit- 
ing agency for eleven Southern 
states' — met in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. One of its actions at this 
meeting was to refuse, or decline 
to grant, a formal request of the 
Negro schools and colleges of the 
region to become members of the 
Association. 


To put this action in proper 
perspective, it should be noted 
that, up until 1930, the Southern 
Association refused to rate the 
Negro secondary schools and col- 
leges in its region. However, be- 
ginning in 1930 the Association 
agreed to rate the Negro institu- 
tions with the specific understand- 
ing that such rating would not 
carry with it membership status 
and the privileges incident thereto. 
A special committee was set up by 
the Association, designated as the 
“Committee on Approval of Ne- 


1Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 

Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia. 


y, 
os] 


gro Schools”, and during the first 
eight years of the Committee’s 
activity an executive agent was 
employed to make the examination 
upon which approval was based. 


One of the primary reasons, if 
not the main reason, why the 
Southern Association refused to 
rate Negro schools and colleges 
prior to 1930, was that the present 
formula had not been devised so 
that Negro institutions could be 
rated but denied membership, 
which carried with it the privilege 
of attendance and participation 
at meetings of the Association. 
For, as the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Approval of Negro 
Schools noted, at the end of the 
eighth year of activity: “The in- 
direct result of the work of the 
Committee has been to cause the 
men of the Southern Association 
to change their former attitude 
of hostility toward Negro higher 
education to one of cooperation... 
They no longer fear that recogni- 
tion of Negro colleges as honest- 
to-goodness educational institu- 
tions will result in any color line 
social complications at the meet- 
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ing of the Southern Association. 
It would appear, as will be noted 
later, that in 1950 not enough 
members of the Association had 
overcome their phobia of the 30’s. 


When the Southern Association 
met in Houston, Texas, last year, 
the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes— 
an organization composed of all 
the Negro schools and colleges 
which have been rated by the 
Southern Association plus a few 
Negro colleges in other regions— 
formally requested the Southern 
Association that Negro institu- 
tions be admitted to membership. 
The Southern Association agreed 
to consider the request and give 
their answer at the next meeting 
—the one held in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia during the first week in 
December, 1950. The Southern 
Association’s reply was formally 
presented to the Negro schools and 
colleges on December 7, 1950, 
since their association was meet- 
ing in Richmond at the same time. 
The text of the reply is quoted 
here in full. 


“REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
OF SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ON RELATIONSHIPS OF NEGRO IN- 
STITUTIONS 


“To the Executive Committee of 
the Southern Association: 


“In pursuance of specific in- 
structions from the Association, 
your committee has held two meet- 
ings in Atlanta, Georgia. The first 
meeting was held July 25, 1950 at 
which time preliminary discus- 


2Journal of Negro Education, 8:4, Ja 1939. 


sions as to procedures were en- 
gaged in. It was then decided that 
a joint meeting should be held 
with a special committee of the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for Ne- 
groes. 


“The joint meeting was held in 
Atlanta, Georgia, October 3, 1950 
in the Board of Regents room at 
20 Ivy Street, S. E. The following 
members of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools Committee were present: 
Doak S. Campbell, Chairman, W. 
E. Turner, Clyde Erwin, Harmon 
Caldwell, H. M. Ivy, E. B. Robert, 
President of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and A. J. Geiger, Execu- 
tive Secretary were also present. 
Ralph B. Draughon of Auburn, 
Alabama could not attend this 
meeting because of pressing busi- 
ness. 


“The following members of the 
Liaison Committee from the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools for Negroes were 
present: Rufus E. Clement, At- 
lanta University, A. W. Dent, Dil- 
lard University, Felton Clark, 
Southern University, A. D. Beittel, 
Talladega College, L. S. Cozart, 
Barber-Scotia College, I. B. Bry- 
ant, Booker T. Washington High 
School, Houston, Texas, P. L. 
Guthrie, Dunbar High School, 
Lexington, Kentucky, and C. W. 
Seay, Dunbar High School, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. 


“The following specific request 
from the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for Ne- 
groes formed the basis for the 
discussion. 


For approximately twenty years the 
schools which hold membership in this 
Association have benefited by the ex- 
cellent work of accreditation which has 
been carried on by the Committee on 
Approval of Negro Schools appointed 
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by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. We appreciate the work of this 
Committee and the great benefit which 
has come to us by virtue of its activity. 


We feel, however, that, in the meantime, 
we have missed the opportunity for 
greater progress because of our inability 
to hold membership in the Southern As- 
sociation. We feel that closer contact 
among all educators in our region will 
be mutually beneficial. 


We think that the time has come when 
all of us engaged in the same work 
should regularly share our experiences 
and jointly face our common problems. 
We request, therefore, that the separate 
members of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools be considered for 
full membership in said Southern As- 
sociation; and that this association 
authorize its Liaison Committee to work 
towards this end without hesitation and 
with our complete endorsement.’ 


“After a very thorough and 


friendly discussion of possible 
issues involved in carrying out 
this request, the joint meeting of 
the two committees adjourned. 


“During the afternoon session 


of the committee the following 
observations were made: 


“1. Committee recognized its 
obligation to explore the 
relationship of the South- 
ern Association to the Sec- 
ondary and Higher Institu- 
tions for Negroes within 
the bounds of the Associa- 
tion, and to make a report 
to the Executive Committee 
of its findings and recom- 
mendations. 


“2. It was pointed out that in 
1927 the Southern Associa- 
tion recognized its responsi- 
bility for the improving of 


Resolution V, p. 42, Proceedings of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1949. 


he 
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Negro education and set up 
preliminary steps for ac- 
creditation. This was done 
through a Special Commit- 
tee. The Results of this 
work for twenty-three years 
have been worthwhile and 
beneficial. 


Emphasis was placed on 
the consideration that this 
is merely a_ professional 
matter to be treated pro- 
fessionally. It was recogniz- 
ed that many social and 
non-professional problems 
might be involved in grant- 
ing full membership to Ne- 
gro institutions, but that 
representatives of Negro 
institutions would have to 
take upon themselves the 
burden of seeing that diffi- 
cult and embarrassing situ- 
ations did not arise. 


It was recognized that 
should the Southern As- 
sociation grant the request 
for membership there would 
be a period of time from 
two to four or five years 
necessary to carry the mat- 
ter into effect. 


It was assumed that the 
committee would make its 
report to the Executive 
Committee before this 
year’s Annual Meeting and 
that the Executive Com- 
mittee would transmit to 
the Association such recom- 
mendations as it deems de- 
sirable. It was suggested 
that a general recommenda- 
tion, if one were agreed 
upon, be presented to the 
Association as information 
to lie upon the table for a 
year before being voted 


upon. 
It was assumed that pend- 
ing the disposition of this 
question present procedures 








and status would remain 
in force. 


“It was the consensus of the 
Committee that any recommenda- 
tions made would fall into one or 
the other of the following. 


1. That the Association con- 
sider the request favorably 
and set up a possible time 
schedule and general condi- 
tions under which it would 
be effectuated. 


2. That the request has merit, 
but that its adoption is not 
timely and that the matter 
will be continued under con- 
sideration. 


It was agreed that the above 
observations should be brought to 
the attention of the Executive 
Committee at its meeting in Rich- 
mond, Virginia on December 4 
with the suggestion that further 
study be given to the whole prob- 
lem, including the original prob- 
lem of our relationship with Ne- 
gro education in the secondary, 
and higher schools throughout the 
South, before final action regard- 
ing membership is taken by the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Such study 
should include a careful analysis 
of the attitudes and opinions of 
the educational leaders within the 
several states. 

Respectfully submitted 
by the Committee 
DoAK S. CAMPBELL 
Chairman” 


“Action of the Executive Commit- 

tee of the Southern Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools on 
the Above Report 


“At the 1949 meeting of the 
Association a special committee 
was appointed to study the re- 
lationship of the Association to 
Negro institutions, including the 
question of membership in the 
Association. 
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“The following committee was 
appointed: Doak S. Campbell, 
Chairman, Ralph B. Draughon, 
Harmon Caldwell, H. M. Ivy, 
Clyde Erwin and W. E. Turner. 

“This committee held meetings, 
including a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes. 


“The Committee has presented 
to the Executive Committee a 
report of progress which indicates 
that earnest and sympathetic 
consideration has been given to 
the problem and that excellent 
conferences have been held with 
Negro educational leaders. There 
are some aspects of the prob- 
lem under consideration upon 
which the Committee has been un- 
able to complete its investigation 
consequently no _ specific recom- 
mendation is made requiring 
action by the Association at this 
time. 


“The Executive Committee 
recommends that the Association 
authorize the continuation of the 
Committee with the request that 
they bring to the next meeting of 
the Association a report on this 
subject.’”* 


Before commenting on the As- 
sociation’s official reply, it should 
be noted that on December 5, some 
enterprising reporter of the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch® “scooped” 
the Association’s Committee and 
wrote a news story headlined 


4The report of the Special Committee and 
the report of the action of the Executive 
Committee were both read to the meeting 
of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools on December 7, 1950, 
and approved. 

Both reports were read at the meeting 
of the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools for Negroes at Virginia Union 
_——, on the same day, December 7, 


5Issue of De 5, 1950, page 2. 











EDITORIAL 


“Southern School Organization to 
Hear Recommendation Denying 
Negro Membership.” The news 
story correctly predicted that the 
Committee would recommend that 
the Association “. . . continue to 
deny membership to Negro institu- 
tions,” and that the recommenda- 
tion would be approved by the full 
membership. 


The most interesting part of the 
news story was the reasons which 
were reported to have influenced 
the Committee in arriving at its 
decision. In general, three reasons 
were noted. First, it was suggest- 
ed that “one of the chief reasons” 
was the Committee’s belief that 
“segregation in both colleges and 
high schools is rapidly on the way 
out,” and that consequently Negro 
institutions in general will be 
weakened and “many will die”, 
because states will put their money 
into non-segregated institutions. 
Second, it was observed that the 
Committee felt that “opening the 
membership to Negro schools 
would help them,” because it be- 
lieved that some 50 to 90 per cent 
of “the South’s Negro institutions 
could not meet the requirements 
for accreditation.” And third, it 
was suggested that in spite of the 
Association’s favorable action, the 
state committees which act initial- 
ly in the accrediting procedure 
“might not cooperate in accepting 
Negro institutions.” 


As far as I have been able to 
ascertain neither the Committee 
nor the Southern Association has 
bothered to deny the reasons re- 
ported, nor have they given any 
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other real reasons. While this fact 
does not necessarily confirm the 
allegations nor suggest how repre- 
sentative they were of the Com- 
mittee’s opinions, yet it is obvious 
that this reporter talked with 
some members of the Committee 
to obtain his information. How- 
ever, since this story has been 
circulated, I think it timely to 
make a few comments if for no 
other reason than to set the record 
straight for those who may have 
read the news story. 


As to the first reason, may I say 
that it is encouraging to note that 
some Southern white educators 
realize that the elimination of 
segregation in high school and 
college education in the South is 
imminent. However, one wonders 
why they should assume that when 
integration comes, only the white 
state-supported schools will be 
integrated. Any sensible scheme 
of integration should include all 
of the separate schools and col- 
leges in the South at the present 
time, private and public, Negro 
and white; certainly all of those 
schools that are currently good 
enough to meet the Association’s 
standards, since the South is the 
most educationally underdeveloped 
section of the country. According- 
ly, since the Negro schools which 
would be eligible for membership 
would be the best institutions and 
should and would continue to exist 
as unsegregated schools, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the imminence of 
integration would present any in- 
superable barrier to Negro mem- 


bership now. 








The reported statement that the 
Committee felt that “from 50 to 
90 per cent” of the Negro institu- 
tions could not meet the Associa- 
tion’s accreditation requirement is 
somewhat ambiguous and even 
more irrelevant. It is not clear 
whether “the South’s Negro in- 
stitutions” refer to all Negro col- 
leges and secondary schools in the 
South or merely to those in the 
ll-state area of the Association, 
or whether the “50 to 90 per cent” 
refers respectively to secondary 
schools and colleges or to the two 
groups as a whole. In any event, 
even if a majority of the Negro 
institutions could not meet the 
standards, it does not follow that 
those which can do so should be 
denied membership. Moreover, as 
pointed out by the committee 
representing the Negro schools 
and colleges, if the Negro institu- 
tions were required to meet the 
highest standards, this fact would 
serve as the most effective stimulus 
for improvement. 


While I am on this point, I 
might note that the Committee on 
Approval of Negro Schools is sup- 
posed to rate the Negro colleges 
on the basis of the same standards 
as are applied to white colleges. 
On the 1949-50 list of the Com- 
mittee, 50 of the 63 (or 79%) 
four-year Negro colleges in the 
area were listed, as Class A — 
meaning that they met in full all 
of the standards of the Southern 
Association just as the white col- 
leges on the approved list; and 6 
four-year colleges were listed as 
“B” — meaning that “Institutions 
in this class do not yet meet in 
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full one or more of the standards 
set by the Association for four- 
year colleges, but the general 
quality of their work is such as 
to warrant the admission, without 
condition, of their graduates to 
any institution requiring the 
bachelor’s degree entrance.’* This 
being the case, it either means 
that the “50 to 90 per cent” does 
not refer to Negro colleges, or that 
there has been a dual standard in 
rating. 


The third reason, that in spite 
of the Association’s favorable 
action, the state committees might 
not cooperate in accepting Negro 
institutions, seems to me to be 
inprobable, but not impossible. I 
doubt seriously that such a situa- 
tion would arise if the Association 
voted favorably upon the matter. 


To come back to the Committee’s 
officia) report, may I state that it 
is disappointing in several re- 
spects, but primarily because it 
reveals that southern white edu- 
cators (probably I should say, a 
large enough number of them) 
have not been sufficiently emanci- 
pated from a decadent past so that 
such an otherwise simple problem 
could be solved in the only way 
it should be solved. And the solu- 
tion is even more disappointing 
because several other educational 
groups in the South have shown 
that it can be done without the 
stars falling or some other equally 
disastrous catastrophe eventuat- 
ing. 


6Southern Association of (oleas and 
Secondary Schools, Proceedings of 


g realy Sevenlt Annual Meeting, 1932, Po 
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EDITORIAL 


Moreover, it is not quite clear 
to me what the Committee means 
by the suggestion that “further 
study be given the whole problem, 
including the original problem of 
our relationships with Negro edu- 
cation in the secondary, and higher 
schools, throughout the South, be- 
fore fina) action regarding mem- 
bership is taken by the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Such study should include 
a careful analysis of the attitudes 
and opinions of the educational 
leaders within the several states.” 
Maybe the key to this statement 
is the last sentence. If this is the 
case, I wonder why it would take 
more than the year which has 
already elapsed to make such a 
study. 


The report indicates that “The 
Executive Committee recommends 
that the Association authorize the 
continuation of the Committee 
with the request that they bring 
back to the next meeting of the 
Association a report on this sub- 
ject.” It is my hope that the Com- 
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mittee will make a favorable re- 
port next year, and that the As- 
sociation will approve it. It is also 
my hope that if the Association 
does admit Negro schools to mem- 
bership that it will do so in terms 
which the representatives of these 
schools can accept with self-re- 
spect. I am prompted to express 
this latter hope because of the 
following observation of the Com- 
mittee: “It was recognized that 
many social and non-professional 
problems might be involved in 
granting full membership to Ne- 
gro institutions, but that repre- 
sentatives of Negro institutions 
would have to take upon them- 
selves the burden of seeing that 
difficult and embarrassing situa- 
tions did not arise.” It is my hope 
that the Association, if it accepts 
Negro schools and colleges, will 
relieve the Negro representatives 
of the “burden of seeing that diffi- 
cult and embarrassing situations 
did not arise.” 


CHAS. H. THOMPSON 
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INTRODUCTIGN 


Although a favorite way of 
viewing America stresses the 
“melting-pot” concept of our soci- 
ety, there has been a tendency for 
the various minorities within our 
country to maintain some degree 
of autonomy. This phenomenon 
can be attributed to both external 
and internal forces operating upon 
and within these minority groups. 
One expression of this relative 
autonomy is to be seen in the 
existence of minority group news- 
papers. Prominent among such 
minority group papers are the 
foreign-language press and the 
Negro press. Myrdal (1) has point- 
ed to certain essential differences 
in these two types of papers and 
concluded that whereas the for- 
eign-language press exists pri- 
marily because of temporary lan- 
guage difficulties the Negro press 
is basically an organ of “protest” 
and a “special pleader.” 


It should be noted, however, that 
the Negro press, along with other 
minority group papers, is an “ad- 
ditional” paper. The news items 
contain information about events 
and people which often is not 
available in the daily papers. The 
Negro press seems to represent a 





vigorous effort to satisfy both as- 
pects of this two-fold purpose. On 
the one hand, these papers give 
a great deal of their space to racial 
protest and racial promotion. In 
fact, there are some who accuse 
the Negro press of being inflam- 
matory. On the other hand, these 
papers contain a large number of 
straight news items about the 
events occurring in the “Negro 
world.” 


The objective nature of the Negro 
press is one thing — the psycho- 
logical reaction of the readers to 
it is another. Opinions as to the 
role played by the Negro press 
(or any other press, for that mat- 
ter) in the psychological dynamics 
of its readers which were based 
solely upon a content analysis of 
the papers would rest upon tenu- 
ous grounds. The Negro press 
might be a powerful influence 
upon the thinking of Negroes as 
they approach the problems aris- 
ing from their situation in this 
country. It is possible, however, 
that the major function of the 
Negro press (from the reader’s 


point of view) is to supply news 
items that are not to be found in 
the “white” daily papers. The 
answer to this problem can be 
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obtained only from an analysis of 
the Negro readers themselves. 


The present study is an explora- 
tory investigation of this question. 
The objectives of the study were 
to see whether the Negro press 
serves primarily as a forceful 
dynamic factor in the attempts of 
Negroes to cope with their racial 
problems, or whether the basic 
value of the Negro press is its 
service in providing “additional” 
news information about Negroes 
which is not available in the gen- 
eral daily papers. In addition, at- 
tempts were made to explore posi- 
tive and negative aspects of the 
reactions of the readers of these 
papers. 


PROCEDURE 


Since our major emphasis in this 
study was. upon the qualitative 
aspects of the problem it was de- 
cided to aim toward an intensive 
and comprehensive analysis of the 
question and to sacrifice sampling 
procedures. We were seeking to 
establish techniques and to un- 
cover attitudinal areas. Conse- 
quently, it was decided that this 
first research would be based upon 
intensive personal interviews with 
a small number of subjects. This, 
of course, means that none of these 
data can be considered representa- 
tive of the universe of Negro 
readers of the Negro press. 


The interview schedule was com- 
posed of both open-ended and alter- 
nate-answer questions. All inter- 
views were conducted by the junior 
author. The respondents were 20 
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male and 20 female Negro stu- 
dents attending Howard Univer- 


sity. 
RESULTS 


The results in the form of 
answers to questions which made 


up the schedule follow. 


“Do you read the Negro news- 
papers?” 

q.2. “Which of the papers do you read?” 

All of the respondents said that 
they read some Negro paper. The 
two most popular papers were 
Paper A (37 readers) and Paper 
B (82 readers). Paper C, third in 
popularity, had 14 readers. 


q. 1. 


“How often do you read the——?” 


Approximately half of the 
readers of each of the three most 
popular papers said they read 


Gis. 


every issue of the respective 
papers. 

q.4. “Do you buy this (these) papers?” 

qg.4a. “Do you buy the———every time 
it comes out?” 

q.4b. (If not purchased every issue.) 
“Where do you get it from?” 

q. 4c. (If not purchased every issue.) 
“Would you buy it if you could not 
get it that way?” 

q. 4d. (If NO to q.4c.) “Why wouldn’t 


you buy it?” 


Most of the regular readers of 
these papers bought each issue 
themselves. The others obtained 
them from the library, relatives, 
or roommates. Sixteen respondents 
said that if they could not obtain 
the papers from these sources they 
would not buy them. They said 
they would not do so because the 
papers were too sensational and 
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did not contain much that really 
interested them. 


q.5. “Why do you read this (these) 
papers?” 

q. 5a. “Do you think you would miss very 
much if you didn’t read them?” 

q.5b. (If no to q.5a.) “Why is that?” 

q. 5c. (If yes to q.5b.) “What kinds of 
things do you think you would 
miss?” 


All of the respondents said they 
read the Negro papers because of 
their interest in events concerning 
Negroes. However, 17 of the 40 
respondents said they would not 
miss very much if they did not 
read these papers. They claimed 
that there is little of real news 
value in these papers, the news 
given is distorted, and that there 
is too much sensationalism. Those 
who said they would miss some- 
thing mentioned sports, theatrical, 
and society items. Three respond- 
ents said they would miss the dis- 
cussions of racial problems. 


q.6. “Do you read some item about 
(churches, society, sports, schools, 
fraternities and sororities, theatri- 
cal) every time you get the paper?” 


The number of respondents who 
said they read the various parts 
of the papers itemized in the above 
question were: schools - 33, theatri- 
cal - 30, sports - 29, society - 26, fra- 


ternity and sorority-19, and 
church - 6. 
q. 6a. “Do you always look at some of the 
pictures?” 


q. 6b. “Do you always read the cartoons?” 

q. 6c. “What about the comics, do you al- 
ways read them?” 

All of the respondents said they 

always looked at some of the 

pictures; 23 said they always read 


the cartoons; seven said they al- 
ways read the comics. 

q. 6d. “Have you ever purchased anything 
because of an ad you saw in a 
Negro paper?” 

q. 6e. “Have you ever seen any ads that 
you thought were objectionable?” 
—“What were they?” 

Four of the respondents had 
purchased something because of 
an ad they had seen in a Negro 
paper. Of the 40 respondents, 29 
said some of the ads were ob- 
jectionable. The ads which were 
most frequently mentioned as be- 
ing objectionable were those for 
hair preparations, skin prepara- 
tions, and fortune tellers. 

q.7. “Do you read the editorials?” 

q.7a. (If no.) “Why is that?” 

q. 7b. (If YES.) (“What do you think of 
them?” 

q.7c. (If YES to q.7) “Which of the 
following statements expresses the 
degree of influence these editorials 
have had on your thinking? A 
great deal of influence—somewhat 
influenced—hardly an influence at 
all” 

Twenty-seven respondents said 
they read the editorials in the 
Negro press. Those who did not 
read these editorials said they 
were too repetitious, concentrated 
on griping without offering any- 
thing constructive, were dull, and 
the columnists were more interest- 
ing. One respondent said these 
editorials had a great deal of in- 
fluence on his thinking. Thirteen 
respondents said the editorials had 
some influence on them; 13 said 
they had hardly an influence at all. 

q.8 (Using clippings to illustrate.) “Do 
you read columns like these?” (So- 
ciety, sports, book reviews, bridge, 
theatrical, “gossip,” lovelorn.) 
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q.9 (Using clippings to illustrate “social 
protest” columns.) “Do you read 
columns like these?” 

q. 9a. (If NO to q.9) “Why is that?” 

q. 9b. (If YES to q.9) “Which ones do 
you read?” 

q. 9c. “Do you get much information about 
racial matters from this type of 
column in Negro papers?” 


q.9d.“To what extent is your thinking 
influenced by them? A great deal 
—somewhat influenced—hardly any 
influence at all.” 


The “social protest” columns 
were those written by feature 
columnist. They usually write 
about racial conditions and give 
their evaluation of factors in- 
fluencing the status of the Negro. 
Columns such as these were read 
by 35 of the respondents. “Gossip” 
columns were read by 32 re- 
spondents; 31 read _ theatrical 
columns; 28 read sports columns; 
27 read book reviews; 22 read 
society columns; and 14 read love- 
lorn columns. Only three respond- 
ents said they read bridge columns. 

Twenty-eight of the 35 respond- 
ents who read the “social protest” 
columns said they received much 
information about racial matters 
from these writers. Five respond- 
ents said these columnists had a 
great deal of influence on their 
thinking; 17 said they were some- 


what influenced; and six replied 
that such columnists had hardly 
any influence on them. 


q.10. “Do you always read items about 
racial achievement and racial recog- 
nition?” 

q. 11. “Do you always read news articles 
like stories on restrictive covenants 
and suits to enter white graduate 
schools?” 
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Twenty-eight respondents said 
they always read items dealing 
with racial achievement and recog- 
nition; three said they read such 
items sometimes; nine stated they 
never read them. The latter said 
they had already read the informa- 
tion in the daily papers. Five 
respondents gave the same reason 
for not reading items such as 
those dealing with restrictive cov- 
enants and suits to enter white 
graduate schools. 

q.12. “In general, do you think that 
Negro newspapers have a nice ap- 
pearance ?” 

q. 12a. “Do you think they look as nice 
as the general run of white news- 
papers?” 

q. 12b. (Using copies of several different 
Negro papers.) “Show me some 
of the things that look (good, bad) 
in Negro papers.” 

Twenty respondents said that 
Negro papers do not have a nice 
appearance; 15 stated that some 
papers did while others did not; 
five said that these papers had a 
nice appearance. Twenty-six re- 
spondents said these papers did not 
look as nice as white newspapers; 
nine said that some did look as 
nice but others did not; five claim- 
ed that Negro papers looked as 
nice as white papers. Some of the 
items indicated as looking nice in 
Negro papers were the pictures 
and the headlines. On the other 
hand, those items were also select- 
ed by respondents as those which 
looked bad. Also indicated as con- 
tributing to the bad appearance of 
Negro papers were the use of col- 
ored printing, the general arrange- 
ment of the items, and the quality 
of the paper. 
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q.13 “From what you get out of the 
Negro press, would you say that 
the future of the Negro is opti- 
mistic or pessimistic? That is, do 
you think things, in general, will 
remain about the same, get bet- 
ter, or get worse?” 

Twenty-nine respondents said 
their reading of the Negro press 
makes them feel that it has an 
optimistic tone. Eight respondents 
said that what they read in these 
papers made them feel that things 
will remain about the same, and 
three said their reading led them 
to think matters will get worse. 

q. 14. “What do you think is the main 
objective of the owners of Negro 
papers—to help the race or to 
make money?” 

According to 12 respondents the 
main objective of the owners of 
the Negro press is to help the race; 
26 said their purpose is to make 
money. Two respondents had no 
opinion on this question. 

q.15. “Of the Negro papers you know, 
which one do you think does the 
best job of promoting the best in- 
terests of the race?” 

q. 15a. “Why do you think that?” 

Twenty respondents named Pa- 
per B as the one doing the best 
job of promoting the race’s in- 
terests. Papers A, C, and E were 
mentioned by four respondents 
each. Those who chose Paper B 
said that it was the most objective, 
gave the best presentation of racial 
problems, and had the highest 
standards of journalism. 

q.16 “Which paper do you think does 

the poorest job of promoting the 


best interests of the race?” 
q. 16a. “Why did you select that one?” 


Twenty-one respondents desig- 


nated paper A as doing the 
poorest job of promoting racial 
interests. No other paper was so 
designated by more than two 
respondents. The respondents who 
picked Paper A said it was too 
biased, contained too much sensa- 
tionalism, gave too much space to 
trivia, and was not progressive. 
q.17. “If you wanted to show a white 
friend an example of Negro ac- 
complishment would you use a Ne- 
gro newspaper ?” 

q.17a.“‘Why would (wouldn’t) you do 

so?” 

Thirty-four respondents said 
they would not use a Negro news- 
paper as an example of Negro 
accomplishment to be shown to a 
white friend; five said they would 
do so; one was unable to express 
an opinion. Those who said they 
would not use a Negro paper for 
this purpose gave such reasons as: 
other cultural achievements of Ne- 
groes far surpass those of the 
Negro press; the Negro press is 
not representative of what a news- 
paper should be; and, no great 
things have been accomplished by 
the Negro press. 


DISCUSSION 


These results give some sug- 
gestions as to the motivations, per- 
ceptions, and value-systems involv- 
ed in the reactions of Negro 
readers of the Negro press. It is to 
be remembered that this study is 
qualitative and that absolutely no 
generalizations can be made as to 
the extent these reactions exist 
within the population of the Negro 


readers of these papers. 
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The strength of the Negro press 
as a goal-object is reflected in the 
regularity with which it is read. 
In general, it can be said that for 
the present respondents the Negro 
press is a rather strong goal-object 
since practically all of them read 
some Negro paper with regularity. 
Perhaps the best test of the 
strength of the Negro paper as a 
goal-object is the extent to which 
it was purchased by the respond- 
ents. Most regular readers did 
purchase their own copies of these 
papers. Since this was a college 
group it is not surprising that 
several depended upon the library, 
relatives, and room-mates for their 
copies. Nevertheless, it seems safe 
to say that most of the respondents 
were motivated to maintain regu- 
lar contact with the Negro press. 


The next question is, what partic- 
ular needs were these readers try- 
ing to satisfy through this 
medium? Among these respondents 
the most popular sections of the 
papers were those containing 
school, theatrical, sports and soci- 
ety news. More than one-half of 
them read the editorials and a 
greater proportion read the “social 
protest” columns. 


With respect to the problem of 
the extent to which the Negro 
press is an influence in minority 
status dynamics, there are several 
items in the results which reflect 
upon this question. From the point 
of view of content, the editorials 
can be said to contain materials 
which are pointed toward racial 
problems. Approximately two- 
thirds of the respondents read the 
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editorials, but of those who did 
read them half claimed that the 
editorials had little influence on 
their thinking. Half of those who 
read the editorials said they were 
“somewhat” influenced by them. 


Closely allied to the editorials as 
possible sources of racial influence 
are the columns of the type written 
by Walter White, W.E.B. DuBois, 
Marjorie McKenzie, Benjamin 
Mays, J. A. Rogers and George 
Schuyler. Among the respondents 
in this study slightly more read 
this type of material than read 
the editorials. Furthermore, there 
was an indication that these 
columns were more influential than 
the editorials, since while 14 re- 
spondents said they had been in- 
fluenced by the editorials, 22 said 
they had been influenced by the 
columns. 


News items about Negro 
achievement were generally read 
by these respondents, but the ques- 
tion arises as to whether this ma- 
terial influenced their racial out- 
look or served merely as news 
items, per se. It is, of course, 
difficult to answer such questions. 
However, all of these areas (edi- 
torials, “social protest’? columns, 
news items on racial achievements, 
etc.) seemed to integrate to do 
something to many of these re- 
spondents. This was reflected in 
their appraisal of the future of the 
Negro which they based upon their 
reading of the Negro press. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the 
respondents said that, on the basis 
of their reading of the Negro 
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press, the future of the Negro is 
an optimistic one. 


The data gathered in this study 
indicate to what extent the Negro 
press serves as an “additional” 
press, providing news items for 
its readers which are not available 
in the “white” daily newspapers. 
The extent to which the present 
respondents read the school, soci- 
ety, theatrical, sports and gossip 
items indicates that the Negro 
press was sought primarily as a 
news source. On the basis of these 
data one is tempted to hazard a 
guess that the primary motivation 
of these Negro readers of the Ne- 
gro press is a “Negro-news-seek- 
ing-drive” and that the influence 
of these papers upon their dynam- 
ics as members of a racial minority 
is a secondary derivation of their 
contact with them. In other words, 
most of these readers of Negro 
newspapers seem to be seeking 
news items about the Negro world 
which are not available in the daily 
press. Contact with these ma- 
terials, in conjunction with the 
editorials and columns, does, how- 
ever, seem to influence the think- 
ing of a considerable proportion 
of these readers. 


Whether or not a medium will be 
influential is to some extent a 
function of the psychological set- 
ting within the reader into which 
it is received. This is a problem of 
mental set as a factor influencing 
perception. If the general orienta- 
tion toward the to-be-perceived ob- 
ject is positive then the object will 
tend to be perceived in a favorable 
light even though it might not 
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merit this on an objective basis. 
On the other hand, if the orienta- 
tion is negative the object will 
encounter resistance to its ef- 
fectiveness, even though objective- 
ly this should not be so. The point 
is that if there is a high degree of 
negative attitudes toward the Ne- 
gro press, for one reason or an- 
other, this mental set will interfere 
with the efforts of the press to 
influence racial thinking. 


Data in the present study indi- 
cate some areas in which, it seems, 
Negro readers of the Negro press 
have developed negative attitudes 
which might be creating a gen- 
eralized resistance toward its ef- 
fectiveness. For example, 17 of the 
respondents said that they would 
not miss very much if they did not 
read Negro newspapers. This cer- 
tainly is counter to the impression 
gained from the regularity with 
which these respondents read Ne- 
gro newspapers. Twice as many of 
the respondents thought that the 
owners of these papers have as 
their main objective the making of 
money than thought that these 
owners want to help the race. 
Many of the respondents found 
some of the advertising objection- 
able. The consensus of opinion 
among these respondents was that 
the Negro press does not have a 
good appearance. 


What seems to have been a 
critical test of positive-negative 
orientation toward the Negro press 
among the respondents was the 
question “If you wanted to show a 
white friend an example of Negro 
accomplishment, would you use a 
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Negro newspaper?” Thirty-four of 
the 40 respondents answered “No.” 
This result seems to indicate that 
among these readers of the Negro 
press it did not occupy a position 
of high esteem. 


If findings such as these should 
be validated in a proper sample, 
it would indicate that the Negro 
press has a large public relations 
job to do about itself if it wishes 
to increase its effectiveness as a 
molder of Negro thinking and be- 
havior. 


It should be noted that the nega- 
tive patterns can not be taken as 
an all-inclusive reaction to the Ne- 
gro press. One paper, Paper B, 
seems to be well thought of among 
many of these respondents. It 
seems important to note that 
among the criteria used in select- 
ing this paper as the one doing the 
best job in promoting the interests 
of the race were objectivity and 
journalistic standards. By way of 
contrast, Paper A seemed to epito- 
mize all that was negative in the 
reactions of our respondents — 
biased reporting, sensationalism, 
over-concern with trivia, poor ap- 
pearance, etc. 
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SUMMARY 


This study was designed as an 
exploratory investigation to see 
(1) whether the Negro press 
serves primarily as a dynamic fac- 
tor in the attempts of Negroes to 
cope with problems arising from 
their minority status or (2) 
whether the primary value of the 
Negro press is its service in giving 
news about Negroes which is not 
available in the general press. 


An interview schedule using 
open-ended and alternate-answer 
questions was constructed. The 
personal interview method was 
used. The respondents were twenty 
male and twenty female students 
attending Howard University. 


The results for these particular 
respondents were as follows: (1) 
Negro newspapers serve primarily 
as a news source about events oc- 
curring in the “Negro world,” (2) 
Negro newspapers are a minimum 
factor in influencing reactions to 
minority status, and (3) consider- 
able negative reactions to the Ne- 
gro press exist among these re- 
spondents. 





The Concept of Social Class and Its Implications 
for Teachers 


WALTER I. MURRAY 
Principal, Dunbar School, Phoenix, Arizona 


Recent studies of American 
communities by social anthro- 
pologists such as Warner, Davis, 
and the Gardners, have defined 
empirically the system of social 
stratification in our society. The 
stratification is apparent in such 
individual judgments by the mem- 
bers of the community as :““They’re 
too rich for my blood.” “They are 
big wigs.” “They are our kind; 
they fit in with us.” “We couldn’t 
afford to go with them.” These im- 
plied judgements of rank are quite 
unscientific. Yet they are real, and 
wield a significant influence upon 
the status of individuals and of 
groups; their status in turn de- 
termines their relative cultural op- 
portunities. The social-class cul- 
tural systems are often so strong 
as to obliterate systems erected 
upon national origins. For example, 
according to Davis, the prestige 
value of being “nice people to 
know,” and people who “fit in” 
is so great “that ... our minority 
groups tend rapidly to extinguish 
their foreignborn culture and so- 
cial motivation and to learn those 
of the particular American social- 
class in which they can win ac- 
ceptance.”? This phenomenon oc- 
curs in all social strata. 


1Allison Davis, “Socialization and Adoles- 
cent Personality,” National Society for the 
Study of Education, 43rd Yearbook, p. 201. 


Chicago: Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1944. 


In an effort to arrive at the ba- 
sis for social-class behavior, so- 
ciologists and anthropologists 
have investigated traits associ- 
ated with class-differences. The 
most important class-traits, or cul- 
tural patterns are mores-language 
habits, social manners, economic 
characteristics, ceremonials, and 
the like. That is to say, a member 
of a community will rank another 
“beneath” himself because his lan- 
guage habits indicate an “inferior” 
degree of education, his social man- 
ners are unacceptable, his econom- 
ic position is inferior either in type 
of occupation or size of income, his 
organizations are the “wrong” or- 
ganizations from the standpoint 
of status, or his family tradition 
improper. Conversely, a member 


of a community judges another | 


“superior” to himself in status, 
when he ranks higher on this con- 
figuration of traits and symbols. 

Rankings based on these symbols 
are generally in acceptance. They 
are both accepted among the in- 
dividuals and groups rendering 
the judgements, and likewise a- 
mong the groups judged. The re- 
sults of these rankings are ordi- 
nated status groups possessing the 
characteristics of social classes. 

Defining social class, Warner 
says: 

By social class is meant two or more 
orders of people who are believed to be, 
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and are accordingly ranked by the mem- 

bers of the community, in socially supe- 

rior and inferior positions, members of 

a class tend to marry within their own 

order, but the values of the society per- 

mit marriage up and down. A class 
system also provides that children are 
born into the same status as their parents. 

A class society distributes rights and 

privileges, duties and obligations, un- 

equally among its inferior and superior 

grades. A system of classes, unlike a 

system of caste, provides by its own 

values for movement up and down the 
social ladder.? 

Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb 
say: 

Class is present in a community when 
people are placed by the values of the 
group itself at general levels of infe- 
riority and superiority and when the 
highly and lowly valued symbols are un- 
evenly distributed among the several 
levels. Social mobility in a class system 
permits an individual during his lifetime 
to move up or down through the several 
strata.’ 

Davis, Gardner, and Garner add 
to the definition the factor of 
social intimacy: 

As here used, a “social class” is to 
be thought of as the largest group of 
people whose members have intimate ac- 
cess to one another.* 

Again: 

In the sense in which a social class is 
here conceived, therefore, its member- 
ship can be identified empirically upon the 
basis of either two types of information: 
(1) by records of common participation 
of individuals in non-economic groups, 
such as in the churches associations, and 
clubs and at large dances, teas, picnics, 
weddings, and funerals; and (2) by the 
verbal expression by individuals of their 





2W. L. Warner and Paul S. Lunt, Social 
Life of a Modern Community, p. 82. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 

3W. L. Warner, R. J. Havighurst, and 
M. B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? p. 19. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 

4Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and 
Mary R. Gardner, Deep South, p. 59. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941, 
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willingness to associate with other per- 
sons in these social relationships. 


If classes are participation groups, the 
first work of the social student in de- 
fining them is to identify their members. 
The next problem is to define the social 
and economic traits (behavioral patterns) 
of the members, and to discover these 
traits or groups of traits which are shared 
by most of the members.5 


Davis and Dollard implement 
the term “social intimacy further: 
The crucial tests of class position are 
certainly the same all over America, in 
both white and Negro society. People 
are of the same class when they normally 
(1) eat or drink together as a social 
ritual, (2) freely visit one another’s fam- 
ilies, (3) talk together intimately in so- 
cial clique, or (4) have cross sexual 
access to one another, outside of the 
kinship group. These relationships are the 
basic privileges of class equals and it is to 
limit the range of such contracts that 
the class pressures are exerted.® 


Social-class status determines 
cultural behavior with respect to 
the traits mentioned. Cultural be- 
havior is learned behavior, con- 
ditioned by the stimuli of the 
child’s surroundings. It is true, 
then, that social-class largely con- 
ditions the child’s social learning 
because it limits his social and ec- 
onomic environment, and deter- 
mines largely both his social stim- 
uli and the models to be initiated. 
In this way, it conditions the goals, 
the motivation, the attitudes and 
the experience of its members. 


It would seem, then, that a pic- 
ture of the total child as a learn- 
ing organism must include a con- 


5] bid. 
6Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children 
of Bondage, p. 261. Washington: American 


Council on Education, 1940, 
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sideration of his social-class po- 
sition, its culture, and its learning 
habits. Experience varies from 
class to class. For example, the au- 
thor found differences between low- 
er-class and middle-class patterns 
of the parents of four hundred 
one children.’ 


In the middle-class families 
there were well organized and sta- 
ble parental relationships. There 
were no illegitimacy, open promis- 
cuity, common-law marriage, and 
desertion by mate. They claimed 
membership in churches and social 
organizations of most prestige. 
They held offices in these churches 
and organizations. 


Distinguishing cultural charac- 
teristics of these families include 
habitual use of “good” English, as 
regards vocabulary, idiom, and ac- 
cent. There was a higher level of 
social manners. For example, table 
service was adequate, dining room 
was used, and table was prepared 
at regular time with service and 
“silver.” The general arrangement 
and appearance of the home show 
some formalism and there was ev- 
idence of art and music apprecia- 
tion. 


The family relationships of the 
upper-lowers were not so stable. 
There might have been desertions, 
but there was neither illegitimacy 
nor open promiscuity by women. 
Their church, club, and other as- 
sociational memberships were of 


TWalter I. Murray, “The I. Q. and Social 
Class in the Negro Caste.” The South- 
western Journal, Fall 1949, 4: No. 4 Lang- 
ston University. 


lower status, and the offices held 
were minor. Their language habits 
exhibited colloquialisms and sec- 
tional dialects interspersed with 
standard habits. There was some 
attempt to have clean homes, and 
their furniture was good. Social 
manners were less developed than 
in the middle class. 


The family relationship of the 
lower-lowers was unstable. There 
were desertions, illegitimacy, and 
open promiscuity by one of the 
mates. They belonged to churches 
of low status, if at all. Their 
church attendance was irregular. 
They belonged to no social organ- 
izations. Culturally, their language 
exhibited highly sectionalized col- 
loquialisms, accents, vulgarity, pro- 
fanity, and low degree of comuni- 
cability. The furniture was insuf- 
ficient and of poor quality. Their 
social manners were completely in- 
formal and tended to be estab- 
lished for natural reasons relating 
to personal force and irreducible 
social intercourse. 


Other studies* have shown that 
in lower-class families (1) there is 
little restriction on sexual infor- 
mation; (2) there are longer peri- 
ods of breast feeding; (3) the toi- 
let training is casual and not 
forced; and (4) children are taught 
the habits of physical combat for 
self-protection. On the other hand, 
in middle-class families there is 
less breast feeding, early weaning, 
early toilet training, with punish- 


8Allison Davis and Robert J. Havighurst, 
Father of the Man, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1947. 
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ment for failure, and taboo on 
physical combat. 


These social-class phenomena 
are the determinants, beyond the 
innate characteristics of the organ- 
ism itself, of the nature and degree 
of learning. As a result of these 
phenomena, children of differing 
social classes possess: (1) differ- 
ent basic training, and (2) differ- 
ent social tools. Instruments in- 
tended to measure a characteristic 
of the organism must of necessity 
recognize the influence of these 
variables. 


The research studies of Eells® 
and Murray*® have demonstrated 
that present day intelligence tests 
differentiate significantly between 
middle-class and lower-class chil- 
dren. The distinction which has 
been shown between the social 
class environments enables one to 
make a similiar distinction be- 
tween the sort of vocabulary we 
may reasonably expect from chil- 
dren of different social-class groups. 
For example, Stone’? found that 
ten-year-olds of the high status 
group had better mastery and fa- 
cility with respect to vocabulary 
than fourteen-year-olds of the low- 


*Kenneth W. Eells, “Social-Status Fac- 
tors in Intelligence-Test Items.” Unpublished 
Doctor’s dessertation, Department of Educa- 
tion, Chicago: University of Chicago, 1947. 

10Walter Isaiah Murray, “The Intel- 
ligence-Test Performance of Negro Chil- 
dren of Different Social Classes.” Unpub- 
lished Doctors’ Dissertation. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Department of Edu- 
cation, 1947. 

11David R. Stone, “Certain Verbal Fac- 
tors in the Intelligence-Test Performance 
of High and Low Social Status Groups.” 
Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1947. 
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est status group. These tests of 
intelligence are culturally loaded in 
favor of middle-class children, that 
is, the experiences of middle-class 
children are highly correlated with 
the subject matter or contents of 
these tests. 


The social-class culture influen- 
ces parents to pass on their spe- 
cific attitudes to their children with 
regard to status differentiation. 
For example, children early be- 
come aware of their status and 
choose friends who are in a similar 
status. Neugarten’s study’? af- 
fords data to support this belief. 
She found that children become 
aware of their reputation and de- 
sirability for friends by the time 
they reach fifth grade and choose 
friends who are of same social 
position. 


Our knowledge of systems of 
social classes in American com. 
munities and our knowledge of the 
dynamics of these systems have 
important implications for teach- 
ers. The following are a few: 


1. Teachers should understand 
that our complex American socie- 
ty consists of individuals who are 
members of different social-class 
levels. Each of the levels has its 
particular culture, learning op- 
portunities, and system of reward 
and punishment, Teachers who un- 
derstand only middle-class behavior 
are found all too commonly in our 
schools. They are much concerned 
with maintaining the standards of 


12Bernice L. Neugarten, “Social Class and 
Friendship Among School Children.” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, L. I. No. 4, 1946. 
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middle-class culture and with se- 
curing the “proper” conduct with 
respect to this culture. A typical 
example is offered by the elemen- 
tary teacher who, for instance, 
does not understand that some 
lower-class children have seen 
their parents fight with knives, use 
vulgar language, and indulge in 
open promiscuity. If a child of this 
sub-cultural level uses profanity 
the teacher not only flies into a 
rage, but she also inflicts punish- 
ment on the child. With other low- 
er-class children the use of pro- 
fane languages by this child is a 
vehicle of status with his class- 
mates. 


Middle-class children are reward- 
ed by their parents for receiving 
high grades in their school work. 
Often lower-class children show 
contempt toward such accomplish- 
ments and exert much effort to- 
wards not working for high 
grades. 


2. Teachers should know that 
there are individuals in each of the 
social-class levels who possess com- 
petences necessary for technical 
and civic efficiency. The “intel- 
ligence” of individuals in these 
groups must be judged in terms of 
the problem-solving opportunities 
found in the particular social-class 
environment. The performance of 
some individuals in classroom sit- 
uations may be unsuccessful be- 
cause their experiences have been 
either too limited or too different. 
The _ problem-solving situations 
commonly found in present-day in- 
telligence tests are built around 
middle-class experiences. These 





“problems” are unfamiliar to most 
lower-class children. Familarity 
with these “problems” by children 
of the middle-class engenders self- 
confidence. Teachers are rather vo- 
cal about their discovery that low- 
er-class children can and do think 
about things of interest to them. 
Greater use of the experiences of 
lower-class children should be made 
in developing powers with higher 
mental processes. Through the use 
of pupil-teacher planning tech- 
niques the teacher can discover 
what experiences lower-class chil- 
dren have had. This is not to sug- 
gest that lower-class values should 
be most adaptive for survival in 
our social order. It does mean that 
teachers should attempt to provide 
problem-solving activities for their 
children which are not biased with 
linguistic training of the middle- 
class. For example, children’s games 
might be studied and devised so as 
to utilize intellectual skills which 
the child of lower-class culture 
considers important to him. Study 
and research in this direction 
should propel teachers to develop 
content which mental processes 
such as invention, analysis, and 
imagination might operate. 


3. Teachers should assume as 
their responsibility the provision 
of curriculum experiences which 
have elements in common to all 
social-class groups. Curriculum 
experiences must be __ selected 
on the basis of such criteria 
as frequency, generality and cur- 
ciality with respect to our gen- 


eral American culture. These ex- 
periences must represent a com- 
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mon ground. As such, they will 
have motivational appeal to a larg- 
er segment of our public school 
population. Moreover, teachers 
should provide measuring instru- 
ments which take into consider- 
ation content and processes famil- 
iar to the majority of children who 
attend our American schools. 


Efforts are now directed to- 
ward the construction of such in- 
struments. The content, verbal and 
pictorial, as well as the basic men- 
tal processes required for success 
are common in all sub-cultural 
levels. As such, they should engen- 
der equality interest, motivation, 
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and reward on part of the testees. 


4. Teachers should understand 
that as a predominantly middle- 
class group, they should make 
every effort to recognize the in- 
dividual worth of children of lower 
status by adjusting their pedigogi- 
cal procedures so that these chil- 
dren will be trained in terms of 
their abilities. For example, tea- 
chers should extend more opportu- 
nities for lower-class children to 
participate in so called “extra 
curriculum” activities of the school. 
Such opportunities will tend to les- 
sen the punishment and anxiety so 
often confronting these children. 








The Social-Economic Background Of Negro 
Youth In California 
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Associate Professor of Education, Chico State College 


DEFINITION AND SIGNIFICANCE 


This study is concerned with the 
social and economic backgrounds 
and needs of Negro high school 
youth in California. Early in the 
investigation it became apparent 
that two groups of Negro youth 
must be planned for in any at- 
tempt to meet their special prob- 
lems and needs,—first, the chil- 
dren from long-established Negro 
homes, and second, migrant chil- 
dren who arrived in California 
after December 7, 1941. Five cen- 
ters of population where Negroes 
constituted a considerable percent- 
age of the population were chosen 
for this investigation,—San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Sacramento, Pasa- 
dena, and San Diego. 


The purposes of the investiga- 
tion indicate at once the import- 
ance and significance of the study. 
First, the attempt was made to 
determine the manner and extent 
of needed high school contributions 
to the personal, social and econom- 
ic development of both the migrant 
and native Negro youth in Cali- 
fornia. Second, the attempt was 
extended to a determination of 
these basic social and economic 
needs as revealed in two widely 
differing but essential surveys,— 
the professional opinions of Negro 
high school administrators through- 
out the South and the actual high 
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school situations of groups of typi- 
cal tenth-grade Negro students in 
California high schools. 


The problems proved so im- 
portant that two doctoral disserta- 
tions were devoted to the gather- 
ing, evaluating and applying the 
results. Dr. Paul F. Lawrence 
cooperated in the entire study. He 
took for his special attention the 
vocational background and needs 
of these Negro students. The writer 
of this article took for his study 
the social and economic needs of 
the same students. The two studies 
were carried out cooperatively in 
all respects. 


Such an investigation proved an 
urgent and significant task, pri- 
marily because the opportunities 
afforded the Negro group are limit- 
ed. Hence, it is essential that Ne- 
gro youth interested in pursuing 
work of a higher level in order to 
raise their social-economic level, 
be insured of receiving the maxi- 
mum educational advantages from 
the facilities available. 


There is acknowledged need for 
discovering weaknesses in present 
educational programs. This in- 
vestigation therefore would point 
out more desirable methods for 
determining future programs in 
those high schools of California 


whose programs are patterned to 
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meet the social-economic needs of 
Negro youth. These, therefore, are 
the considerations that indicated 
the need for this study. 


THE METHOD OF THE STUDY 

The original data for this study 
were derived from two principal 
sources. An inquiry form request- 
ing direct opinions and informa- 
tion concerning the social and 
economic needs of Negro youth 
was answered by forty-nine ad- 
ministrators of Negro high schools 
throughout the South. A question- 
naire was administered to 460 Ne- 
gro tenth-grade high school stu- 
dents in California. In both 
instances, the replies were 100 per- 
cent, since both inquiries were 
personally administered. 


In developing the first question- 
naire, eleven issues in the form of 
questions having direct bearing 
upon the social-economic back- 
ground of Negro high school youth 
were answered by southern Ne- 
gro high school administrators. 
In the_ second questionnaire, 
twenty-two issues were listed to 
which tenth grade Negro high 
school students in the five selected 
areas in California registered their 
opinions concerning their social- 
economic backgrounds and needs. 


It was necessary to make a 
thorough analysis of preceding 
studies that were devoted to this 
social-economic adjustment of Ne- 
gro high school youth. Four such 
studies were considered. *+ 


1W. Lloyd Warner, Buford H. Junker, 
and Walter A. Adams, Color and Human 
Nature: Negro Personality Development in 
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Detailed analyses of these studies 
cannot be included here, but the 
following summary indicated the 
importance of color, caste, limita- 
tion of economic opportunity, and 
many other factors in determining 
the kind of Americans into which 
these Negro youth will grow. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


One may observe that running 
through all of the area studies 
and through all of the lists of find- 
ings, there is a persistent note that 
some of the effects of a castelike 
status are apparent in almost every 
Negro personality. In order not 
to overdo this point, the investi- 
gators leaned over backwards to 
weigh all other factors that might 
condition a child’s development. 
Some stressed the psychoanalytic 
approach to the point of studying 
all possible relations between such 
infancy experiences as weaning 
and later personality complexes. 
Others sought through family 
analysis to show how personality 
traits are formed. Others looked 
into economic conditions such as 
employment and housing for clues 
about Negro youth. The factor of 
minority status was studied as only 


a Northern City. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1941. 

2Charles S. Johnson, Growing Up in the 
Black Belt: Negro Youth in the Rural 
South. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1941. 

3Allison Davis, and John Dollard, Chil- 
dren of Bondage: The Personality Develop- 
ment of Negro Youth in the Urban South. 
ance The University of Chicago Press, 
1941. 

4E, Franklin Frazier, Negro Youth at the 
Crossways: Their Personality Development 
in the Middle States. Washington, D. C 
American Council on Education, 1941. 
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one condition, and in many cases 
it turned out as not the most im- 
portant one. In spite of this in- 
sistent effort to see the whole pic- 
ture and not overdo the condition- 
ing effects of racial status, the 
shadow of race was ever present. 


In these studies, seldom did a 
Negro youth appear to escape to 
the clear and complete sense of 
freedom. White youth in America 
take it for granted their right to 
a place in the sun that they find it 
difficult to understand the almost 
inevitable defensive social attitudes 
involved in being a Negro. When 
one is never sure when aspersions 
will be cast upon his group and 
upon him as a member of it, when 
one knows of certain limitations 
because of race, but expects others 
most any time, when one can never 
escape his color even by convincing 
rationalizations, but must live with 
a label which historically has been 
used to make people socially in- 
ferior, when these overtones are 
ever present, if not in one’s im- 
mediate world at least in the back- 
ground of his awareness, he can 
never be entirely free. He cannot 
be free in the traditional American 
sense that he can breathe deeply, 
square his shoulders, and walk 
down the street with no fears, no 
need for self proof of his worth, 
and no need to overstress his 
achievements in some matters to 
compensate for lack of others. 
Psychologically, white social free- 
dom differs from colored social 
freedom in America. 


The disorganizing effects of this 
distorted type of freedom are 


found in every type and size of 
community, in every social class 
and in every occupational group. 
So subtle are its manifestations 
that some of the most successful 
Negroes deny its presence because 
they cannot see its indirect effects 
upon their own personalities. 


The presence of the shadow of 
race in some degree or in some 
form is constant in the life ex- 
periences of all Negro youth. As 
long as the dominant society con- 
tinues to have stereotyped atti- 
tudes toward people of a certain 
hue, those who are of that hue will 
continue to rationalize, to conceal, 
or to shift attention to other mat- 
ters, but they will never entirely 
escape psychologically their social 
cultural heritage. 


Reading between the lines of 
these research studies, it is not 
difficult to note the direct implica- 
tions of a social-economic nature 
that apply directly to Negro youth 
in California. Educators, not only 
in California, but also in the entire 
nation need to redouble their 
efforts with respect to seeking an 
orderly improvement in the condi- 
tions which influence the social- 
economic development of Negro 
youth. Education today should 
emphasize inter-racial understand- 
ing in order to avoid crises re- 
sulting from tensions at a time 
when world attention is focused 
on races. 


In light of the foregoing syn- 
thesis of national studies relative 
to Negro youth problems, one can 
note the direct implications for 
education. The purpose of this dis- 
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sertation is to investigate the social 
and economic backgrounds of mi- 
grant Negro youth in the second- 
ary schools in the centers of popu- 
uation in California, to point out 
those areas in which secondary 
schools need to make contribu- 
tions tothe personal-social develop- 
ment of migrant Negro youth. The 
regional studies analyzed in this 
summary point to pertinent prob- 
lems that lend themselves directly 
to the Negro high school youth 
problem in California. 


The next logical step was to 
secure the carefully considered 
judgments of Southern Negro ad- 
ministrators as to the basic causes 
for the migration of Negro schoo) 
youth during the period of the 
recent war, since they are constant 
observers of every aspect of the 
lives of these high school students. 
In personal interviews the essential 
purposes and methods of the study 
were discussed. Then the prin- 
cipals were asked to indicate their 
answers to eleven comprehensive 
questions. The 49 administrators 
were grouped geographically as 
follows, 14 in the states of Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Alabama, 8 
in Missouri and Kentucky, 8 in 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
11 in North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida, and 8 in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Mary- 
land. They administer the work of 
1,176 teachers and 32,799 students. 


The eleven questions and the 
answers of the administrators con- 
stitute the first significant part of 
this study. They are here given in 
detail : 
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1. Can youth who have migrated 
to the Far West better themselves 
socially with regard to their own 
society ? Twenty-seven said yes, 14 
said no, and 8 were undecided ;— 
the percentages 56.6, 27.6 and 15.8. 


2. Have the better adjusted stu- 
dents left your state for areas 
where there is less racial prejudice 
and discrimination in order to seek 
greater opportunities? 28 said yes, 
19 said no and 2 were undecided ; 
—the percentages 55.9, 40.2, and 
3.9. 


3. Does evidence show that youth 
is able to rise above a subordinate 
status by migrating to more favor- 
able climes? Thirty-five said yes, 
11 said no, and 3 were undecided; 
—the percentages 71.7, 21.5, and 
6.8. 


4. Does your state offer the more 
capable youth the opportunity for 
economic stability and social equal- 
ity by remaining in their home 
state? Seven said yes, 40 said no, 
and 2 were undecided ;—the per- 


centages 15.8, 79.9 and 4.3. 


5. Can youth improve their 
economic status by moving to more 
favorable areas such as California 
where external pressure is at a 
minimum? Thirty-four said yes, 
7 said no, and 8 were undecided; 
—the percentages, 69.5, 13.6, and 
16.9. 


6. Are the opportunities for the 
more capable students more favor- 
able in areas where they are com- 
peting with white youth? Twenty- 
seven said yes, 14 said no, and 8 
were undecided ;—the percentages 
55.9, 26.2, and 17.9. 
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7. Do you feel that youth who 
have left your institution during 
the war period and settled in 
northern areas will raise their 
level of educational attainment? 
Thirty said yes, 17 said no, and 2 
were undecided ;—the percentages 
61.7, 33.3 and 5.0. 


8. Can youth of your school se- 
cure greater economic stability by 
migrating to areas beyond those in 
which they now reside? Thirty- 
three said yes, 11 said no, and 5 
were undecided ;—the percentages 
67.8, 20.8, and 11.4. 


9. Do you feel that Far Western 
States offer a better opportunity 
to acquire a broader education 
than they could acquire in North- 
western or North Central States? 
Sixteen said yes, 26 said no, and 7 
were undecided ;—the percentages 
34.7, 50.6 and 14.7. 


10. Has the attitude of organized 
labor been a contributing factor 
in the migration of youth from 
your state to other areas? Thirty- 
five said yes, 12 said no, and 2 
were undecided ;—the percentages 
72.4, 22.6, and 5.0. 


11. Is the attitude of industry 
the same toward youth after the 
war as it was prior to the war? 
21 said yes, 18 said no and 10 were 
undecided ;—the percentages 41.3, 
37.6, and 21.1. 


The following are a list of the 
general reactions of the 49 ad- 
ministrators on the eleven issues 
presented to them for considera- 
tion relative to the social-economic 
problems faced by the youth of 
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their race in present day American 
society. 


1. The Negro administrators feel 
that Negro youth can better them- 
selves socially and economically by 
moving to areas in the United 
States other than the South. 


2. The individual’s status in his 
own society will have a direct 
bearing upon his social-economic 
welfare, regardless of where he 
might choose to make his per- 
manent residence. 


3. Negroes can improve their 
own economic and social welfare 
if they make valid contributions 
to their own society. 


4. Education in the South, as it 
exists today, must make certain 
basic adjustments in order to 
afford Negro youth the opportu- 
nity to improve their present socio- 
economic status. In many instances, 
the only way this improvement can 
be fully realized is through direct 
financial assistance from the fed- 
eral government. 


5. All the administrators are in 
agreement that racial barriers, as 
they exist at present in the South, 
prevent Negro youth from improv- 
ing their own economic status. As 
a result, in order to avoid extreme 
external pressure, these youth are 
forced to move, often against their 
desires, to areas in which external 
pressures are at a minimum. 


6. In the South, an important 
social-economic issue is that com- 
petition is at a minimum due to 
the two races being completely 
separated with the result that de- 
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cisions concerning opportunities 
afforded Negro youth have a tend- 
ency to be biased. 


7. The 49 administrators are 
in total agreement that Negro 
youth can raise their level of edu- 
cational attainment by migrating 
to northern areas. 


8. The present social-economic 
set-up to thwart Negro youth can 
only be reconstructed by the gen- 
eral populace becoming educated, 
understanding, and more dem- 
ocratic in assisting Negro youth 
to overcome and solve the problems 
created by the same false racial 
barriers. 


9. The majority of the admini- 
strators are in agreement that edu- 
cational facilities and opportuni- 
ties are better for Negro youth in 
all areas of the United States ex- 
cept in the South. However, they 
feel that the Northwestern and the 
North Central states afford better 
educational opportunities than the 
Far Western states, based on the 
assumption that they are not total- 
ly familiar with opportunities and 
conditions in the Far West. 


10. Negro youth are turning to- 
ward the cloaks of organized labor 
as a means of improving their 
social-economic well-being in areas 
beyond the geographical confines 
of the South. 


The foregoing implications and 
conclusions make a direct chal- 
lenge to the educators and clear 
thinking citizens of this nation. 
With the advances of science in 
the South, over four million young 
Negroes are going to have to seek 
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their livelihoods other than in the 
South. Are the people of this na- 
tion going to continue to throw up 
barriers against these youth, or 
are they going to see through these 
problems and attempt to arrive at 
sensible unbiased solutions to the 
social-economic problems facing 
American Negro high school youth 
today? 


The next step in this study was 
an evaluation of the social-econom- 
ic background and needs of Negro 
high school students who were re- 
siding in California prior to Dec- 
ember 7, 1941. Tenth grade stu- 
dents were purposely selected for 
the survey since the greatest num- 
ber of Negro youth leave high 
school during or at the close of the 
tenth grade. The purpose was to 
ascertain what these students 
thought to be their desired socio- 
economic backgrounds and needs, 
both for the present and the 
future. The survey consisted of 22 
questions, which the students an- 
swered by yes or no, or by check- 
ing appropriate answers in multi- 
ple choice questions. There were 
210 students in this group, living 
in San Francisco, Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, Pasadena and San Diego. 
No investigation was made in Los 
Angeles because of school board 
prohibition of such studies, al- 
though the largest percentage of 
Negro children attend school in 
that city. Only 6 of the 22 ques- 
tions are pertinent to this study. 
The others have to do with occupa- 
tional problems and are part of 
the other study. 


The findings constantly indicate 
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urgent consideration of the edu- 
cational opportunities which Cali- 
fornia presents to these and all 
other high school students. In this 
group, 114 or 54.3 per cent were 
girls and 96 or 45.7 per cent were 
boys, the usual but doubtless un- 
justified situation. Also 76 per 
cent fall in the normal age range, 
but only 2.4 per cent are acceler- 
ated and 18.5 per cent are over-age 
or retarded. Five did not give 
their age. These students are in 
the same general brackets as white 
students, but the 18.5 per cent of 
over-aged students indicate that 
social and economic pressures must 
have contributed more heavily to 
their retardation. These students 
are in California to stay,—94.7 per 
cent of them reported their famil- 
ies intended to make this state 
their permanent home. Only 2.3 
per cent said no and 3 per cent 
were undecided or did not know. 
They lean heavily upon the school 
and home for information and help 
concerning future occupational 
careers. The school was checked 
by 33.2 per cent as most helpful. 
The home was next with 27 per 
cent. No other agency or group 
was checked by as many as 10 per 
cent and these were relatives, 
friends, employers, church and 
others. 

The desire to complete high 
school loomed large in the think- 
ing of these students, for 180 or 
85.7 per cent were reasonably cer- 
tain that they would complete their 


high school education. The signifi- 
cant fact, however, is that 23 or 11 
per cent did not expect to finish, 


4 were undecided, and 3 did not 
answer the question. The reasons 
they gave were equally pertinent, 
9 said they would rather work be- 
cause they did not like school, 11 
said their parents needed the 
money they could earn, 3 said fail- 
ing grades were forcing them out, 
and 2 said the additional schooling 
would not help them when they 
went out to seek employment. 
Social and economic needs are 
stamped all over these statements. 

The implications for California 
educators of this part of the study 
are plain. (1) Since a high per- 
centage of the 210 students obtain 
their greatest help and informa- 
tion concerning their economic 
future from the school, it is a di- 
rect challenge to education in Cali- 
fornia to maintain guidance ser- 
vices that will meet the social- 
economic needs of Negro youth 
in this state. (2) There must be 
provision for more adequate means 
by which Negro youth can attain 
higher levels of social-economic 
attainment as evidenced by the 
large number of students who in- 
tend to complete their high school 
education as a means of preparing 
themselves to raise their own social 
and economic status in later adult 
society. (3) Education in Cali- 
fornia must be re-examined and 
readjusted constantly in order to 
meet all the needs of all the youth 
attending secondary schools. Such 
a continuous process of evaluation 
is needed in order to eliminate the 
leaving of youth from school who 
are doing so because they feel that 
the program of the school is not 
meeting or is inadequate in rela- 
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tion to their personal and indivi- 
dual needs. (4) The Negro youth 
problems in California is acute 
and promises to become more so 
in the near future unless some 
actions taken in the sensible solu- 
tion of this problem. This prob- 
lem can be solved by improving 
the social-economic opportunities 
now available for minority youth 
groups in this state. 


The next logical step was an 
analysis of a group of 250 tenth 
grade Negro students similar in 
all respects to the foregoing group, 
except that they have only resided 
in California since December 7, 
1941. The purpose was to deter- 
mine differences, if any, in their 
social-economic problems and 
needs. In this group were 135 
girls and 115 boys, a variation 
that was to be expected. Of these 
students 64.4 per cent were in the 
normal age group, and 53 stu- 
dents or 21.2 per cent were over- 
aged. The reasons advanced for 
this are generally listed as chil- 
dren starting school late, methods 
of reducing truancy are lax, the 
schools lack effective holding 
power, and large families whose 
parents are on low incomes re- 
quire the earnings of child labor 
to supplement the family income. 
They were a little more retarded 
than the first group, and various 
socio-economic factors appear to 
be significant contributors to this 
retardation. 


These students came to Cali- 
fornia from many states, not all 
from the Deep South by any 
means, since they checked 28 states 
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as their prior residences, 16 of 
which were western, mountain and 
central states. Five states sent most 
of them,—89 were from Texas, 
49 from Louisiana, 24 from Arkan- 
sas, 14 from Missouri and 13 from 
Oklahoma, or 189 of the 250 stu- 
dents studied. Students from Ore- 
gon and Washington, Utah and 
Colorado, Ohio and Illinois are 
likely to have school environments 
similar to those they found in Cali- 
fornia, but the 189 from the five 
states named and 17 from other 
Southern States doubtless were 
thrown into far different high 
schools here. Negroes have been 
leaving the South for many years 
because of injustice, insecurity, 
oppression, low wages, share crop- 
ping, poor schools, unrest, and 
other reasons. The movement was 
vastly augmented by the sudden 
urgent demands of the war indust- 
ries for all kinds of labor. This 
was especially true of the west 
where Negro families poured in 
literally by the trainload. 


An analysis of the reasons for 
the migration of the 89 students 
from Texas reveals much of the 
same underlying causes as_ the 
migration from the other Southern 
states. The Texas students listed 
the following: 


1. The majority of Negroes left 
Texas in order to engage in semi- 
skilled and_ skilled occupations 
offered in California as a result of 
the war industry requirements. 

2. California afforded great edu- 
cational opportunities for Negro 
youth in schools where there is no 
racial discrimination as compared 
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to the dual educational system 
operating in Texas. 


The major factor affecting mi- 
gration was originally economic, 
but the greater educational facili- 
ties will in time directly affect and 
raise the social level of Negro 
youth in California. As to the in- 
tentions of their families to remain 
in California permanently, there 
is wider variation, for only 75.2 
per cent say they plan to remain 
permanently, 14 per cent say no, 
and 10.8 per cent say they are 
undecided. These students indicate 
that they receive the greatest 
amount of information and help 
concerning their future occupa- 
tional careers from the schools and 
their families. The task of the 
school, in particular, is to render 
educational guidance and person- 
nel service that will enable these 
students to set higher social and 
economic goals and to attain them. 
These students are avid for edu- 
cation, 92 per cent of them are 
reasonably certain that they are 
going to complete their high school 
education. Only 12 of the 250 did 
not expect to complete their high 
school training, and only 8 failed 
to answer the question or were 
undecided. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF NEEDS 


Because of restricted space, a 
brief general summary will be em- 
ployed to point out the specific 
basic socio-economic needs of Cali- 
fornia Negro high school youth 
as revealed by studies of these two 
groups. 


1. These students require special 
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guidance and extra-curricular acti- 
vities, due to the fact that they 
are members of a minority group. 


2. With 387 of the 460 students 
surveyed indicating that they in- 
tend to make California their per- 
manent home, reveals the fact that 
they are doing so in order to afford 
themselves of the opportunity to 
raise their socio-economic status 
and level of attainment. 


3. The migration of families to 
California since December 7, 1941 
stresses the fact that other sections 
of the country are not providing 
opportunities whereby Negro 
youth can improve their present 
social and economic status. 


4, The above group has also left 
other sections of the country for 
California in order to raise their 
level of educational attainment, as 
evidenced by 230 of the 250 stu- 
dents who intend to complete their 
high school education. 


5. A dynamic, functional guid- 
ance and counseling service is de- 
sired by these youth as revealed 
by 231 of the 460 students stating 
that the school is the chief source 
from which they seek assistance 
pertinent to occupational careers 
after leaving high school. 


6. Close coordination and coopera- 
tion between the home and school 
is essential to these youth since 
186 of them indicated that they 
received greatest help concerning 
their future from the home. 


7. The fact that 410 of the 460 
students surveyed indicate that 
they intend to complete their high 
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school education emphasizes the 
fact that these youth are placing 
their hope and faith in the Cali- 
fornia high school in order to pro- 
vide them with the educational 
background and basic tools that 
will enable them to meet their 
socio-economic needs upon the com- 
pletion of their high school edu- 
cation. Here again Negro youth 
indicate that an adequate high 
school education is basic to meet- 
ing their socio-economic problems. 


8. That 18 students indicated 
that they are forced to leave school 
due to family economic require- 
ments stresses the fact that some 
adjustment of a financial nature 
should be made whereby families 
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requiring financial assistance re- 
ceive it, thereby permitting the 
youthful members of these families 
to complete their high school edu- 
cation instead of being forced to 
leave school and seek employment 
in order to render necessary 
financial assistance to their famil- 
ies. 


9. Education in California as it 
concerns Negro youth must be 
geared to meet existing needs. 
This fact is revealed by the stu- 
dents who intend to leave school 
because it is failing to meet their 
problems due to weaknesses that 
these students themselves have 
been able to discern in their edu- 
cational experiences in school. 





Your Child’s Good- Will Depends On You 


RosE ZELIGS 


Teacher, Avondale Public 


Your child’s good-will depends on 
you. Consciously and unconsciously 
he imbibes your ideas and atti- 
tudes. Recently a mother in our 
neighborhood said to her son, 
“Danny don’t play with Johnny, 
play with the white boys.” 


“Why can’t I play with Johnny, 
Mom? I play with him in kinder- 
garten. I like Johnny. He is my 
best friend,” Danny explained to 
his mother. 


“Danny, Johnny is a colored boy; 
you should play only with the 
white boys.” 

“What do you mean, Mom? I 
don’t understand,” said the per- 
plexed Danny. 

“Danny, there are two races, 
ast 
“Oh, who won the race, Mom?” 


Children are not born with prej- 
udices ; they catch them from their 
social environment. To Danny all 
races were alike until his mother 
unloaded her prejudices on him. 


Mrs. Martin thought she was 
getting very tolerant when she con- 
fided to her neighbor, “I have such 
a clean laundress now that I even 
let her eat out of our dishes. Us- 
ually I keep separate dishes for 
them because I don’t want to catch 
their diseases.” It is a funny thing 
the way each person thinks that 
he is not prejudiced. He thinks he 
is just right while the other per- 


School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


son is either narrow or he is go- 
ing too far in his ideas of democ- 
racy. 


What are our children’s atti- 
tudes towards other races, nation- 
alities, and religious groups? Are 
they becoming more democratic in 
their feelings? Can attitudes be 
changed? What is the aim of in- 
tercultura] education ? 


In 1931 we started a study of 
twelve-year-old children to deter- 
mine the degree of friendliness 
they felt for other races and na- 
tionalities. Two hundred twelve- 
year-old children were given a test 
containing the names of 39 races 
and nationalities. Heading the col- 
umns, opposite the list of names, 
were the relationships of cousin, 
chum, roommate, playmate, neigh- 
bor, classmate, and schoolmate. 
The children were instructed to 
write the word Yes for every 
relationship they were willing to 
allow for each race and national- 
ity on the list, and to write the 
word No when they were unwilling 
to permit the relationship men- 
tioned. Children of the same age 
and background were tested at 
various times up to 1946. It was 
found that the children were much 
more particular about such inti- 
mate relationships as cousin, room- 
mate, and chum, than the more 
distant ones of neighbor, playmate, 
classmate, and schoolmate. The 
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trend from 1931 to 1946 shows 
greater friendliness toward other 
peoples. The most liked peoples in 
1931 were American, English, 
French, Dutch, German, and Ca- 
nadian. The least liked were Arab, 
Hindu, and Negro. In 1946 more 
favor was shown toward the Chi- 
nese, Russian, Canadians, and the 
Mexicans and less favor toward the 
Japanese, Germans, and Italians, 
thus reflecting the influence of the 
war. 


In order to obtain the children’s 
attitudes and concepts of various 
races and nationalities they were 
given personal interviews and 
asked to write compositions about 
their feelings. 


The most liked country was 
America. They said they liked it 
because it is their own country, 
fought for the four freedoms, and 
its people are good, free, peace- 
loving, democratic, fair, honest and 
kind. Some of the children said: 

I like Americans because I am one 


and am proud of it because Americans 
are mostly nice. 





Americans are clean-cut and freedom- 
loving people. 





America is a beautiful place “from sea 
to shining sea,” and it is the “land of 
the free and the home of the brave.” 





The Americans are clean-minded and 
have more character than any race. Their 
customs and living conditions are ad- 
vanced, I like their customs, language, 
and dress. The people are not hard to 
get along with. 





America is a wonderful and free coun- 
try. It has movies and different kinds 
of games. You have entertainment, ball- 
games, dances, symphonies, and plays. 
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America has public schools and play- 
grounds. It is a place where you feel 
free, not where you think you are 
hounded by the Gestapo. The people 
are friendly and courteous. The greatest 
thing is to be a citizen of the United 
States where you get a chance to say 
what you think and to vote for whom 
you think will make a good president. 





America means freedom to us. It 
means that I can stretch out my arm 
as far as I want as long as I don’t hit 
someone’s nose. America teaches me to 
use my own head. I think Americans 
are swell except the ones who stir up 
hate against religions and colors of 
other people’s skin. I love America be- 
cause I can laugh freely and can have 
a healthy nourishing meal. 





Even though sometimes mistakes are 
made by our government, a man, regard- 
less of what he has done, is always 
treated fairly. There are many religions, 
colors, and races, but everyone of each 
group is treated as an American. 





I like America because of the peo- 
ple, the leaders, and the democratic way 
of life and religion. America has a free 
way of living, not like the Germans and 
Japs who live under watchful eyes all 
the time. Americans are jolly, happy 
people who don’t like to have arguments 
between countries. But we can fight well 
if we have to. 


The children favor the English 


because they speak the same lang- 
uage, we know them, and they are 
like us in customs. They were our 
allies in war, were brave and able 
to take bombings. They are indus- 
trious, kind, generous, brave, and 
upright. They say: 


I like the English people because when 
I am with them I am not with a for- 
eigner. Their costumes and ways are like 
ours. I have always thought of the 
English and the Americans as sort of 
the same. 











If I could not be an American I would 
like to be an English girl. For though 
there are kings and queens instead of 
presidents, they are still closer to us in 
many respects. They think, love, and 
live freedom. 





I have always looked up to an Eng- 
lishman because he always is proud of 
himself and when a person gives him a 
compliment about his country he takes 
it with great pride. Although the Eng- 
lish have been bombed and driven out 
of their homes they still have courage 
to go on. 





I choose England because they are more 
like Americans than any other people. 
Other countries have mostly facism or 
dictatorship or puppet leaders, whereas 
England has a parliament which is like 


our house of representatives or congress. 
In England they have churches and tem- 


ples. They have four freedoms. 


Since the war, our children are 
better informed about the Rus- 
sians and have warmer feelings to- 
wards them than they had in 1931. 


At that time a child said: 


I don’t like the Russians because most 
of them are cruel. You always read in 
stories how cruel they are. I would re- 
gard a Russian man as a Cossack; one 


of those Russians who kill people. 


But during the war our children 
expressed admiration for Russia’s 
bravery and success in the war 
and sympathy for her suffering. 


The children said: 


If I couldn’t be an American I would 
be a Russian. I know about Russia and 
I like it. Russia is growing up like 
America did when she was pioneering 
in the west. There is a great future in 
Russia as a peaceful nation. Her min- 
erals are vast, her factories are being 
built up, her future is that of a great 
nation. You don’t have to be a crystal 
gazer to see that. 
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If I couldn’t be an American I would 
like to be a Russian. One reason is 
because my mother came from Russia. 
From what I’ve learned this year, I think 
they are good people. They have fought 
bravely and never complained. They 
are peace-loving people, not war-like. 
But if they must fight they will fight 
till death. 





The Russians work hard and have 


good leaders. They have many farms 
and schools. In summer they work and 


have festivals, games, toys, and books. 





We have been studying the people of 
Russia and they are almost the same 
kind of people that we are. It seems 
that they have good sense in almost every- 
thing they do. The Russians seem to 
be kind and friendly to each other. If 
there is a fire in one house all the other 
people come to that one house and help 
put the fire out. 





Because the Russians are such heroic 


people I choose them. Some day I hope 
to travel to Russia and meet the people 


more closely. Many great composers of 
music come from Russia and I am deeply 


interested in music. I like the Russian 

ways of dressing and* their cities. I 

think their food, work, songs, dances, 

and stories are nice. 

Let us try to keep up the warm 
feeling between the Russians and 
Americans that grew out of the 
war and are reflected in our chil- 
dren’s attitudes. 


One of the major racial prob- 
lems in the United States con- 
cerns the discrimination against 


the Negro. There can be no true 
democracy until al] peoples are 
given equal rights to work, to vote, 
to learn, and to enjoy to its fullest 
extent, the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of being an American 
citizen. Children reflect the atti- 
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tudes of their social environ- 
ment. In 1931 one child said: 


There is like a wall preventing the 
Negroes and white people from being 
sociable. If you ever try to be sociable 
with Negroes the rest of the people lift 
up their eye-brows and say, “Aw—that’s 
awful.” 


Today, some of the children are 
more conscious of their attitudes. 
They are more aware of the need 
for practicing democracy. Some 
children feel that we are not be- 
ing fair to the Negro and are 
therefore responsible for his mis- 
deeds. Other children express def- 
inite dislike. They say: 

I like the Negroes because they fought 
for their independence to be free. They 


are a strong race. 

I like Negroes even though they are 
a different color. They are brave and 
have won many honors in athletics. 





Some Negroes are fine and decent like 
other people, but there are some Negroes 


who are mean. 





I like Negroes. They are underesti- 
mated and if they are helped they will 


be better people. 





Negroes are sometimes teased so they 
start fights and have a bad attitude to- 
wards white people. Then there are 
some that are very nice and would do 
anything for you. 





The Negroes have been treated very 
badly but I think they are very decent. 
They work hard but are mistreated and 
disrespected. I think that they are just 
as good as any other people. In fact, 
some of them are better. If you are 
nice to them they will be nice to you. 





I like colored people because some of 
them like me. They are strong, re- 
ligious, kind people, and are willing 
workers who love to sing and dance. 


Some Negroes are beginning to think 
that they can go around killing people. 
They have been getting too many rights. 





We should like the Negroes; we 
brought them to America. They didn’t 
want to come but we made them come 
as slaves. They are just like us in every- 
thing but color. If given a chance they 
will make good. Some are drunks and 
crooks for one reason only, they know 
they won’t get a chance to rise and make 
good in this world. They have fun with 
their money because that is all they 
can do with it. I was in a store when 
a Negro came in, All he wanted to 
know was when the circus was coming 
to town. You see, when he was younger 
he never had a chance to go to the 
circus. We didn’t give him a _ chance. 
I work in a store on Saturday. Most 
of the customers are colored. There 
I meet all kinds; cheap ones who want 
a check cashed for nothing and some 
who buy something good. Once I met 
a really religious Negro. He asked me 
for tax stamps for his church. There 
are all kinds of people in this world. 
If the Negroes are given a chance they 
will make good. 

I don’t like the Negro because they 
are dirty and mean, 





I dislike Negroes because they are 
always greedy and are rough and tough. 
They knock down anyone in their path. 





Some Negroes are nice and clean and 
honest while others are mean and dirty 
and like to steal. By nice I mean they 
don’t hurt anybody or kick them or 
make them fall. 

I like the Negroes. They work hard 
but are mistreated and disrespected. 





I like the Negroes because we should 
have pity on them. They are treated so 
roughly. 





The Negro race is one of the most 
repelling races to me. In spite of nu- 
merous attempts by both white and col- 





ored to educate and teach the Negro, he 
has remained in the same condition for 
years. They are, in the majority of 
cases, a distrustful, dishonest, and lazy 
people. They have very low morals and 
make up most of the law-breakers. I 
not only say these things by hearsay but 
have witnessed their actions and am in 
a position to back up my opinion. 





I have no particular dislike toward 
the Negro race but I do think these peo- 
ple should be kept in their place and not 
be treated with the same equality as the 
white people. 





The Negroes love their country and 
have good morale. 





I have always felt sorry for the Ne- 
groes. Maybe it is because I myself be- 
long to a minority group and know how 
it feels to suffer. 


Today, in our school, many col- 
ored and white children are close 
friends. They play together and 
eat lunch together in the school 
lunch room. In a sixth grade class 
where the majority of the children 
were white a Negro boy was elect- 
ed president of the class because 
of his charming personality, fine 
character, and quick intelligence. 
We hope that the time will soon 
come when color of skin will mean 
no more than color of eyes as a 
basis for judging people; that 
each individual, regardless of race, 
creed, or nationality, will be judged 
solely on his own merits as an in- 
dividual. Such treatment, com- 
bined with resulting democratic 
opportunities, will contribute much 
to the self-esteem and dignity 
needed by all human beings for 
the development of a happy and 
well-balanced personality. 


What attitudes did our children 
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express towards peoples whose 
countries were at war with us? In 
1931 some of the children expres- 
sed interest and appreciation of 
the Japanese culture. 


I like the Japanese. They are a very 
fine nation. They make fine dishes and 
glassware. They always have flowers in 
their homes. I like their beautiful robes 
and laces. I would like to have them for 
playmates because their life is so inter- 
esting. 

But since their war with China, 
and especially since their war with 
us, much antipathy has been ex- 
pressed by the children towards 
the Japanese. They think of them 
as sly, sneaky, and underhanded. 
Some of the children said they 
had nothing against the Japanese 
people but they did not like the 
Japanese government. 

I don’t dislike the Japanese race only 
because they were our enemy, I dislike 
them because they give me a creepy feel- 
ing. 





The Japs have always been known to 
be sneaky, underhand, and sly stabs-in- 
the-back. They started a war and want 
to kill. I dislike all of Japan because 
of their sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. 





The cruel Japanese are ruthless Bar- 
barians who hate democracy and had wild 
ideas to conquer the world. They are 
yellow in every way. 





I dislike the Japanese not only be- 
cause they are fighting us, but I be- 
lieve the people are savages. 





I do not like the government of 
Japan. I believe they have told the peo- 
ple great lies about the war and about 
Americans. 





Most of the Japanese people are not 
cruel. The Japanese people here are all 
investigated and are all right. 
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The Japanese have such a sneaky way 
about them. I don’t like the way they 
went about taking the land from China 
in such a sneaky manner. They just 
went in and got Manchuria without de- 
claring war. 


However, in the mid-Western 
city where this study was made 
the children were very friendly to- 
ward the few Japanese children 
who attended their school. A very 
charming Japanese girl was elect- 
ed vice-mayor of the school. This 
shows how personal contact with 
fine members of a race helps to 
create friendly feelings toward 
them. 


The children also expressed 
much hatred towards the Ger- 
mans because of the war and the 
persecutions by Hitler. They dis- 
liked the Italians for the same 
reasons. 


Germany is really a beautiful country 
but the bad people who governed it had 
too much power. 


——e 


The German people are OK but their 
rulers killed and starved people and 
didn’t give their prisoners a chance. The 
German officers are fiends. 





From childhood the German people were 
influenced by the Nazis to do wrong. 
From childhood to manhood the older 
people taught them to kill, to hate, and 
to be greedy. The children were not 
given a chance to live a decent, normal 
life. 


ee 


The Italians were puppets, they had 
no minds of their own but did as the 
Germans told them. 





I like some Italians because I have 
a special Italian friend. I like the 
Italians because they are healthy, jolly, 
funny, friendly, and fat. 


Although we find much mis- 
information, prejudice, and hatred, 
it is encouraging to note that to- 
day many more children express 
a feeling of oneness with all hu- 
manity. They say they like all 
peoples. This represents the newer 
trend not found in earlier studies. 





I like all nationalities because they are 
all human. There are criminals in every 
race and nationality but you cannot blame 
a whole race because of one person. 
Wars are often caused by bad racial at- 
titudes. This is unjust and silly. In the 
dark ages people of different races and 
religious beliefs were tortured. Now 
people are more broad-minded but there 
are still a few people who are narrow- 
minded in this way. There are of course 
races which I like better than others, 
but I think that is because I have not 
had enough experience with them. The 
Nazis have tried to wipe out whole races 
by mass murder. This is worse than 
anything I have ever heard of such 
brutality. 





I was brought up in my home to love 
everybody, no matter what their race, 
creed, or color. But I still hate the 
Nazis, and those who helped them, for 
killing innocent people. 





I was brought up to believe that every- 
thing is done for a purpose and that 
certain people have different ideas than 
I do. They believe in what they learn 
like I believe in what I learn. Some- 
times they learn things that are evil 
and wrong. These people should not be 
hated but should be corrected. 


I like all races because even though 
there are bad people in every race, there 
are also good people. I have no special 
race that I like best. Every race is 
human. There is no difference. If they 
are black or white, Jewish or non-Jewish, 
they are still people. There is nothing 
the matter with the German or Japanese 
people. The fault lies with their leaders, 
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Do children change their atti- 
tudes easily? No, attitudes are 
emotional reactions learned early 
in childhood. They change very 
slowly or not at all. But unusual 
or dramatic experiences may cause 
a change in attitudes. When an in- 
teresting, charming, Chinese lady 
visited a sixth grade class that 
had had few contacts with Chinese 
people, they changed to more fav- 
orable feelings and some of their 
misconceptions were corrected. 





I always thought China was a sinister 
place with sneaking Chinamen who were 
gangsters and magicians because they 
were always expressed that way in books 
and movies, but now I am positive that 
they are just like other people. 





I thought the Chinese were a backward 
people who didn’t know left from right, 
but now I know they are smart and have 
as many modern conveniences as we do. 





I used to think the Chinese were old- 
fashioned, had old customs, and were 
not educated, but now I think that they 
are modern, have schools and sports just 
like ours, and are using American goods 
such as automobiles. The Chinese must 
have a good clear mind to learn that 
big alphabet of theirs. 





I liked it when the Chinese lady said 
that in America parents work very hard 
for their children, but in China children 
work for their parents. Children should 
show appreciation to parents for giving 
them life. Older children in China 
would never let their parents wash 
clothes or do hard work. In America 


people are straightforward. They tell 
you what they think and how they feel, 
but in China all people are polite even 
when they hate you. I like the American 
way better because I can understand 
people’s feelings better and can know 
how to act towards them. But friend- 
ship in America is not as loyal or as 
sincere as in China. In my country 
friendship is so close that a person will 
die to help his friend. 


Leaders and educators are to- 
day working for world goodwill. 
This intercultural education aims 
to uproot deepseated prejudices, 
to erase misinformation and harm- 
ful attitudes that have been ab- 
sorbed from the home and com- 
munity, and to dissolve false and 
distorted images. These are to be 
replaced with truth, with correct 
knowledge and appreciation for 
other cultures and peoples. These 
are basic essentials for group har- 
mony and cooperation for building 
One World. 


Let us always remember that 
every people and culture has 
through the ages derived at truths 
and beauty in human relationships. 
America has been built by the 
brawn and brains of many peoples. 
Her civilization has been enriched 
by their customs and cultures. 
Meet your neighbor, learn of his 
ways of life, unite to make one 
America, one world for peace and 
humanity, one world for a richer 
and happier life for all. 





~~ ole oe 
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INTRODUCTION 


The development of a compre- 
hensive school system is one of 
the most significant achievements 
of the American people. As a 
democracy, America emphasizes 
the dependence of the maintain- 
ing society upon schools to help 
achieve the desired social ideal. 
Wherever, throughout the world, 
efforts have been made to develop 
a democratic society, the need for 
training in democratic methods 
through education has been em- 
phasized. 


We think of the school then, as 
a single institution which has a 
wide reach and which may help 
transform the life of a people over 
a long sweep of time.’ 


One of the major responsibili- 
ties of the school, in a democracy, 
is to provide for all boys and girls 
an equalized minimum educational 
opportunity. This responsibility 
is based on the need in a democ- 
racy for the education of all citi- 
zens. It found expression early 
in the development of our Nation, 
in demands for universal educa- 
tion. These demands were the 


1Caswell and Campbell, Curriculum De- 
velopment, p. 25. New York: American 
Book Company, 1935. 

2Ibid., p. 33. 
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basis of the great struggle for 
free public schools during the 
nineteenth century. 


Those who laid the foundations 
of the American democratic sys- 
tem, more than a century ago, 
hoped and believed that free pub- 
lic education would serve as a 
means of carrying into effective 
operation the basic principles and 
ideals of their experiment in de- 
mocracy.® 


Some children receive the bene- 
fits from excellent educational fa- 
cilities; well-trained teachers who 
receive excellent salaries; long 
terms and ample equipment, while 
others have untrained and poor- 
ly-paid teachers; short terms and 
meager equipment.* “Poverty in 
the midst of wealth aggravates 
evils and ignorance in the midst 
of intelligence is intensified by 
contrast.° 


The inequalities of educational 
opportunity which characterize 


8Newton Edwards, Equal Education Op- 
portunity For Youth—A National Respon- 
sibility, p. 147. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1939. 

4Hollis Caswell, “Social-Economic Goals 
For America.” Readings In Curricular De- 
velopment, p. 254. New York: American 
Book Company, 1947. 

SLester Ward, “Dynamic Sociology,” 2: 
595-96; Caswell and Campbell, Curriculum 
Development, pp. 33-34. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1935. 
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the American educational system 
today result primarily from the 
unequal distribution of the educa- 
tional load, from regional and 
community differences in econom- 
ic well being, and from the long 
established tradition that the 
schools should be supported from 
local and state revenues. In com- 
munities where the burden of child 
care and education is light, where 
economic resources are most 
abundant, and where the cultural- 
intellectual status of parents is 
high, we support education liberal- 
ly. In other communities where 
the birth rate is high and the in- 
come per child is far below the 
national norm, where the plane 
of living is low, where the cul- 
tural heritage is the poorest, and 
where the home has least to con- 
tribute to cultural and intellectual 
growth, we support education nig- 
gardly. 


If the American educational sys- 
tem is to be truly democratic, if 
it is to prove adequate in service, 
some way must be found to en- 
able those States, in which the 
burden of education is greatest, 
and in which economic resources 
are most restricted, to provide for 
their children a fuller anc richer 
educational experience.°® 


An Analysis of Economic and 
Social Conditions 


Alabama, one of the states of 
the South, is in the heart of the 
cotton belt, in the East-South cen- 


6Edwards, op. cit., pp. 150-52. 
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tral group, on the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is bound on the North by Ten- 
nessee, on the East by Georgia, on 
the South by Florida and the Gulf, 
and on the West by Mississippi.’ 


Topography, Climate and Natural 
Resources 


Alabama was brought into the 
modern era of “geologic history,” 
with a soil, climate, flora, fauna, 
mineral wealth, and_ esthetic 
beauty that made it seem an El 
Dorado of opportunity and charm. 
An old Indian chieftain of the 
Tribe Alabamo pronounced it a 
“Good Land,” and so have the 
millions of people who have be- 
held it since his day.*® 


The climate is generally health- 
ful. The geographic position of 
the state, its elevation, the ar- 
rangement of its highlands, prox- 
imity to the Gulf, and the prevail- 
ing winds all tend to make the 
climate temperate and uniform. 
Extremely cold weather rarely oc- 
curs, and freezing temperature 
does not usually last more than 
forty-eight consecutive hours. 
Snow is almost unheard of in the 
central and Southern parts, and 
in the extreme North, it rarely 
remains on the ground more than 
two days. The summers are long, 
but they are usually not extreme- 
ly hot. Even in mid-summer the 
nights are generally cool and com- 


TWorld-Telegraph, The World Almanac 
and Book of Facts For 1944, p. 294 New 
York: World-Telegraph, 1944. 

8Albert Burton Moore, History of Ala- 
bama, p. 1. 























The rainfall is general- 


fortable. 
ly well distributed and is amply 


sufficient for agricultural needs.° 


Agriculture, Industry and 
Manufacturing 


Alabama is a rural state. Agri- 
culture provides direct employ- 
ment for approximately 40 per 
cent of the gainfully employed 
people. It provides the major 
source of income for the nearly 
70 per cent of the population 
classified as rural, and also makes 
a substantial contribution to the 
income of the urban population. 


Alabama farmers, however, do 
not receive their proportionate 
share of the total income of the 
state. There are several reasons 
for the low agricultural income: 
a traditional dependence on cot- 
ton as the source of cash income 
and a declining market demand for 
the crop; poor soils; inadequate 
production of feed and pasture 
crops and of livestock; density of 
farm population, especially of the 
non-productive age groups; lack 
of marketing leadership and fa- 
cilities; and lack of adequate edu- 
cational opportunities for farm 
people.*° 


Farmers comprised 353,705 of 
the working people in 1940. This 
was the largest single occupational 
group in the state. Manufactur- 





®R. B. Vance, Human Geography Of The 
South, p.367; University of Alabama: Uni- 
versity Book Store. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1935. 
_1°Alabama Educational Survey Commis- 
sion, Public Education In Alabama, p. 75. 
Washington: The American Council On 
Education, 1945. 
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ing engaged 155,419 workers, 
about half as many as agriculture. 
The three fields—business, per- 
sonal services, and professional 
services—together included ap- 
proximately as many as the manu- 
facturing industry. Nearly half 
of the workers engaged in these 
fields, 72,475 to be exact, were 
in domestic service. Negro women- 
domestics, alone, constituted more 
than 42 per cent of the total num- 
ber of persons engaged in busi- 
ness, personal services or profes- 
sional services." 


Health 


Alabama has a high birth rate, 
4 per cent above the national aver- 
age; and a low death rate, ap- 
proximately 2 per cent below the 
national average. The infant mor- 
tality rate, however, is higher in 
Alabama than in the United States 
as a whole. In Alabama the rate 
is 52 per thousand for white chil- 
dren, in the first year of life, and 
79 per thousand for Negro chil- 
dren while the comparable figure 
for the United States as a whole 
is 53. 


The problem of disease among 
the Negroes of Alabama is par- 
ticularly serious. Syphilis is 16 
times and gonorrhea 8 times as 
prevalent among Negroes as 
among whites. The death rate is 
also consistently higher than that 
of white persons.?® 


11] bid., p. 67. 
12] bid., p. 72. 
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Education 


With a properly educated farm 
population and more technically 
trained leaders in the field of in- 
dustry, Alabama can build its pres- 
ent agricultural and industrial re- 
sources to their full potential ca- 
pacity. In the absence of educa- 
tion, the deteriorating effects of 
soil and human erosion will con- 
tinue without abatement. Basic, 
however, to the solution of Ala- 
bama’s problem of education lies 
the problem of the economic libera- 
tion of a large proportion of her 
people from poverty—white as 
well as Negro. Some method must 
be found to break the vicious cir- 
cle that limits education by lack 
of income and limits income by 
lack of education. 


The Southern states are the low 
income states and have the heaviest 
educational responsibility, thus 
their school children have the least 
adequate school opportunities. This 
does not come as a result of neg- 
lect; in most cases, they simply 
do not have the financial strength 
to do more. Wide differences ex- 
ist between states in the total in- 
come of their inhabitants per child 
of school age and in their tax pay- 
ing capacity."* 


Negro Education 


The minimum school program 
which attempted to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities for Ala- 
bama’s boys and girls was en- 


13State Board of Education, Annual Re- 
ed for 1944. Alabama: Wetumpkia Press, 
1944. 


acted into a law in 1935. This 
law has really become a maximum 
for many of the Negro schools in 
Alabama. Thus great disparities 
are found in the provision of 
equal educational opportunities for 
Negro children in Alabama. The 
law states that: 


The Legislature shall establish, or- 
ganize and maintain a liberal system of 
public schools throughout the state for 
the benefit of the children thereof be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 21 years. 

The public school fund shall be ap- 
portioned to the several counties in pro- 
portion to the number of school chil- 
dren of school age therein, and shall be 
so apportioned to the schools in the dis- 
tricts or townships in the county as to 
provide as nearly as practicable, school 
terms of equal duration in such dis- 
tricts or townships. 

Separate schools shall be provided for 
white and Negro children and no child 
of either race shall be permitted to at- 
tend a school of the other race.1+ 


THE PROBLEM 


What Is The Status and Effi- 
ciency of Negro Elementary Edu- 
cation In North Alabama? In view 
of the fact that North Alabama 
is located in a region that ranks 
lowest of all regions in most as- 
pects of its educational equipment 
and, because of this condition, does 
not equip its students equally for 
the competitive work of the Na- 
tion and its regions; and that the 
deficiencies in this region repre- 
sent the logical product of cer- 
tain regional differences such as 
(a) having the largest proportion 
of children of school age to the 
total population alongside the 
smallest income and wealth with 
which to educate them, and (b) 
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carrying the dual load of a regional 
dichotomy of education whose 
chief phase is that relating to 
white and Negro; but nevertheless, 
making great strides in education- 
al endeavor, increasing its achieve- 
ments and straining its financial 
capacities to the limit as well as 
making distinctive contributions 
in creative effort'—this study of 
Negro elementary education in 
North Alabama attempted to de- 
termine: (1) The availability of 
educational opportunity for Ne- 
gro elementary boys and girls in 
North Alabama and (2) the status 
and efficiency of (a) the Negro 
teachers, (b) the school curricula, 
(c) the administration, and (d) 
school-community relationships in 
the Negro elementary schools of 
North Alabama. 


PROCEDURE 


Six counties in North Alabama 
were selected for study. In them 
there is at total of 130 county 
Negro elementary schools, each 
of which was studied as to pupil 
attendance, distribution of pupils 
in the grades, retardation, accel- 
eration, failure and size of classes. 


Each of the 223 Negro elemen- 
tary teachers in the six counties 
was studied in respect to profes- 
sional and personal qualifications. 


An intensive study of the cur- 
ricula and school-community re- 
lationships was restricted to six 
Negro elementary schools in each 
of the six selected counties. Two 
one-teacher schools, two two- 
teacher schools, and two three- 
teacher schools were studied in 


regard to (1) the flexibility of the 
curricula, (2) the extensiveness 
of the curricula, (3) educational 
guidance (4) special services for 
individual pupils (5) fields of 
learning, (6) courses of study, (7) 
instructional materials, (8) extra- 
curricular activities, (9) educa- 
tional accounting, (10) census and 
attendance, (11) curricular ex- 
periences as required by local 
standards. 


The school administrative prac- 
tices were studied in each of the 
six selected counties as to (1) 
teacher appointment, (2) school 
board membership, and (3) school 
organization. 


School-administrative practices 
were studied in each of the six 
selected counties as to (1) teacher 
appointment, (2) school board 
membership, and (3) school or- 
ganization. 


School-community relationships 
were studied in each of the six 
counties as to (1) cooperation 
with community agencies, (2) 
youth organizations, (3) parent- 
school relationships, (4) adult edu- 
cation, (5) school-community play- 
grounds, (6) school-community li- 
braries, (7) utilization of com- 
munity resources, (8) participa- 
tion in civic affairs, and (9) atti- 
tudes of parents and laymen to- 
ward the schools. 


Criteria based on national and 
local standards were used to evalu- 
ate the practices in each of the 
selected Negro elementary schools. 
The data were gathered through 
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interviews, studies of reports and 
records, and direct observation. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The Negro Pupils in North 
Alabama 


This study revealed that the 
Negro elementary pupils in North 
Alabama are handicapped by (1) 
inaccessible schools, (2) short 
school terms, and (3) occupations 
of the parents. 


The data indicated that al- 
though schools are centrally lo- 
cated or made accessible to pu- 
pils who live more than two miles 
from school by bus transporta- 
tion in the counties of Colbert and 
Morgan, 41.8 per cent of the pu- 
pils in Limestone County, 58.6 per 
cent in Lauderdale county, and 
47.6 per cent in Madison county 
must walk a, distance of over two 
miles to school. 


These conditions are reflected in 
the problems of enrollment, school 
attendance, retardation, and fail- 
ure prevalent in each school. 


The occupation of the parents 
further affects the attendance of 
the pupils. The study shows that 
the most prevalent cause of ab- 
sence in each of the _ selected 
schools is “Work.” Eighty-nine 
per cent of the absences in Lime- 
stone county, 72.9 per cent in Col- 
bert county, 56.9 per cent in 
Lauderdale County, 86.3 per cent 
in Lawrence county, 96 per cent 
in Madison county, and 78.3 per 
cent in Morgan county are the re- 
sult of “Work.” 
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Delinquency in attendance is 


the most prevalent cause of the 
failure and retardation of pupils 


in each of the six selected coun- 
ties. 


The Negro Elementary Teacher In 
North Alabama 


The county school systems in 


North Alabama possess standards 
for Negro elementary teachers be- 


low the minimum standards for 
the state of Alabama. The mini- 


mum requirement for teaching in 
Alabama is, normally, three years 
of college training. Because of 
the shortage of teachers, however, 
sub-standard certificates requiring 


only high school graduation or the 
pursuance of a number of desig- 


nated courses were issued to meet 
the emergency created by the war. 


This study indicated that 85.1 


per cent of the teachers in Lime- 
stone county, 81.2 per cent in Col- 
bert county, 58.3 per cent in 
Lauderdale county, 71.1 per cent 
in Lawrence county, 62.3 per cent 
in Madison county, and 59.2 per 
cent in Morgan county hold emer- 


gency, or sub-standard certificates, 


The extent of educational serv- 
ice is limited in each of the se- 
lected schools because of the lack 
of teachers trained in special sub- 
jects, such as art, music, library 
science, health, and physical edu- 
cation. 

This study further shows that 
the average salary for Negro ele- 
mentary teachers in each of the 
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selected counties is as follows: 


County Monthly Annual 
Limestone $195.00 $1,755.00 
Colbert 192.00 1,728.00 
Lauderdale 187.00 1,583.00 
Madison 201.00 1,809.00 
Lawrence 195.00 1,980.00 
Morgan 220.00 


There is a system of retirement 
in effect in each of the selected 
counties. A pension is provided 
in a plan by which three and one- 
half per cent of the teachers’ 
salaries is matched by the same 
amount from the state. The 
teachers may retire at the age of 
65 and must retire not later than 
70. 


Each county provides, to some 
extent, leaves of absence for ill- 
ness and study. 


Supervision of Instruction 


A Negro Jeanes supervisor of 
instruction is provided in four of 
the selected counties of North 
Alabama: Limestone, Lawrence, 
Madison, and Morgan. Negro prin- 
cipals in each of the selected 
schools carry full teaching pro- 
grams and are therefore not in 
position to assume supervisory 
responsibilities. 


The Jeanes supervisors of in- 
struction are rendering valuable 
service in the teaching field. Re- 
sults of their efforts were evident 
in (1) in-service programs for the 
Negro elementary teachers, (2) 
research and experimentation in 
the schools, (3) programs of super- 
vision, (4) regular teachers’ meet- 
ings, and (5) improved classroom 
methods and procedures. 
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THE CURRICULA 


The curricula in each of the six 
selected Negro elementary schools 
of North Alabama are hampered 
by (1) inflexibility, (2) limited 
extensiveness, (3) lack of educa- 
tional guidance, (4) few provisions 
of special services for individual 
pupils, (5) instructional practice 
that is seldom consistent with 
pupils’ interests and abilities, (6) 
courses of study that are not in 
keeping with current trends and 
practices, (7) inadequacy of in- 
structional materials and supplies, 
(8) few provisions for extra-cur- 
ricular activities, (9) inadequate 
census departments, and (10) in- 
efficient systems of educational ac- 
counting. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The administration policies and 
practices in each of the selected 
counties in North Alabama are not 
consistent with those recommend- 
ed in current research and ex- 
perimentation. Each of the selected 
Negro elementary schools is or- 
ganized on the traditional graded 
plan. Pupils are roughly classified 
according to their supposed ability 
to do the work of a given year. 
All pupils are expected to accom- 
plish the same work, in the same 
way, in the same time, and be 
ready for an examination for pro- 
motion at the time set by the 
superintendent of education. 


The county superintendent and 
county board officials in each of 


the selected counties are repre- 
sentative members of the com- 
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munity. The superintendent of in- 
struction, elected by popular vote, 
acts as the executive of the school 
board. He studies the needs of the 
school system and recommends to 
the school board policies which 
should be approved in the best 
interest of the schools. 


The office of county superin- 
tendent of instruction in each of 
the selected counties of North 
Alabama attempts to supervise 
rural education, but it faces an 
almost impossible task. For, al- 
though the county is probably the 
most convenient unit for school 
organization and administration, 
the number of teachers and pupils 
is too large for one superintendent 
to supervise properly. 


There is still a large number of 
one and two-teacher Negro elemen- 
tary schools in the selected coun- 
ties of North Alabama, in spite 
of the fact that consolidation has 
taken place at a rapid rate in the 
white schools. The number and 
type of Negro elementary schools 
in the selected counties are as 
follows: 


Colbert County: 5 one-teacher 
schools, 5 two-teacher schools, and 
3 three-teacher schools. 


Lauderdale County: 13. one- 
teacher schools, 5 two-teacher 
schools, and 1 three-teacher schools. 


Lawrence County: 8 one-teacher 
schools, 8 two-teacher schools, and 
3 three-teacher schools. 


Limestone County: 15 one-teach- 
er schools, 10 two-teacher schools, 
and 4 three-teacher schools. 
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Morgan County: 5 one-teacher 
schools, 5 two-teacher schools, and 
8 three-teacher schools. 


Madison County: 5 one-teacher 
schools, 5 two-teacher schools, 3 
three-teacher schools and 1 con- 
solidated school. 


The state financial program has 
made progress in increasing ex- 
penditures for the Negro elemen- 
tary schools in the selected coun- 
ties, but there are still great in- 
equalities in expenditures for white 
and Negro elementary schools. 


School-Community Relationships 


The importance of the com- 
munity in the development of chil- 
dren is not fully recognized by the 
majority of the schools in the 
selected counties. 


The health departments in each 
of the selected counties render 
valuable assistance to the pupils. 
In turn, each school attempts to 
cooperate with the American Red 
Cross and Community Chest in 
carrying out a program for the 
benefit of the community. Except 
for occasional work with the 
agricultural extension service, the 
community activities are few. 


The majority of professional and 
business men in each of the select- 
ed counties state that the Negro 
elementary schools are not assets 
to the community. Nevertheless, 
most parents in each of the select- 
ed communities approve the pro- 
grams of the schools and feel that 
they meet the needs of the com- 
munity. 


Adequate financial support is 
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recognized by business men, pro- 
fessional men, and parents as 
necessary for the improvement of 
the Negro elementary school pro- 
gram in North Alabama. 


CONCLUSIONS 


An analysis of the evidence 
presented in this study seemed to 
justify the conclusions set forth in 
the following sections: 


I. The Negro Elementary Schools 
Lack Efficiency In Organization. 
A. Schools are inaccessible in 
many situations. 

B. The problem of attendance 
is serious in each school situa- 
tion. 

C. Attendance units are not 
large enough for efficient dis- 
tribution of pupils to teachers. 


II. The Type of Leadership and 
Guidance Provided for Pupils 
in the Negro Elementary 
Schools is inadequate. 

A. The professional qualifica- 
tions of the Negro elementary 
teachers are low. 

B. Supervisory service is in- 
sufficient. 


III. The Curricula of the Negro 
Elementary Schools in North 
Alabama are not Sufficiently 
Adequate to Equip Negro Ele- 
mentary Pupils for the Re- 
sponsibilities of the Present 
and the Future. 

A. Programs of study are 
usually rigid and inflexible. 
B. The breadth of the cur- 
ricula is narrow and limited. 
C. Educational guidance is at 
a minimum. 


IV. 
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D. There are few special ser- 
vices provided for individual 
pupils. 

E. The instructional practices 
in the fields of learning ara 
not entirely consistent with 
modern psychology and science 
relating to pupils’ interests, 
needs and abilities. 

F. In spite of the fact that 
the courses of study are well 
constructed, they do not meet 
the needs of Negro elementary 
pupils in North Alabama. 

G. The lack of instructional 
supplies affects every phase 
of the curriculum in the Negro 
elementary schools of North 
Alabama. 

H. Extra-curricular activities 
are at a minimum in the ma- 
jority of the schools. 

I. The system of educational 
accounting in the schools is 
very inadequate. 

J. The attendance service pro- 
vided for the schools is in- 
effective. 

K. The curricula of the Negro 
elementary schools do not 
meet all local requirements. 


The Administrative Proced- 
ures in the Selected Counties 
are not Entirely in Keeping 
With Modern Principles and 
Practices of Administration 
Based on Research and Ex- 
perimentation. 

A. The policies used in select- 
ing the Superintendent of In- 
struction and the members of 
the County Board of Educa- 
tion are not sound. 


B. The organization and 
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V. 
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grouping of the pupils for in- 
struction is based on tradition 
and does not meet the needs 
of the Negro pupils. 

C. School officials have made 
few attempts or plans to im- 
prove the existing forms of 
school organization. 

D. The State of Alabama is 
not able to finance an adequate 
program of elementary edu- 
cation for Negro boys and 
girls in North Alabama. 

E. Inadequate funds seriously 
affect the school programs in 
the Negro elementary schools 
of North Alabama. 

F. Attendance units are not 
well defined and are generally 
too small to maintain an ad- 
equate program of elementary 
education. 

G. Transportation facilities 
are not adequate for the Ne- 
gro elementary schools. 


School-Community  Relation- 
ships are not Sufficiently Ad- 
equate to Build an Educational 
Program Suited to the Needs 
of the Negro Elementary 
Pupils. 

A. The elementary schools do 
not cooperate sufficiently with 
educational agencies. 

B. The schools do not sufficient- 
ly encourage pupils in youth 
organizations. 

C. Parent-school relationships 
are not adequate for meeting 
the needs of the schools and 
the pupils. 

D. School programs do not pro- 
vide sufficiently for adult edu- 
cational organizations. 


E. The playground and library 
facilities are inadequate for 
meeting the needs of the pupils 
and the community. 

F. Community resources are 
seldom utilized in the school 
program. 

G. School staff members are 
not sufficiently active in civic 
activities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


. Education should be made avail- 


able to all Negro elementary 
boys and girls in North Ala- 
bama by (a) reorganizing at- 
tendance units so that an 
economical and efficient pro- 
gram may be provided for the 
Negro pupils and by (b) giving 
careful study and consideration 
to the problem of attendance in 
each school situation. 


. The quality and quantity of 


teaching service provided in the 
Negro elementary schools should 
be improved by (a) making 
teaching positions more attrac- 
tive to able teachers, (b) em- 
ploying teachers who are better 
prepared to assume teaching 
leadership, and (c) assisting 
teachers in the realization of the 
need for continuous professional 
growth and development. 


. The curricula of the Negro 


elementary schools in North 
Alabama should be organized 
and administered to meet more 
nearly the needs of Negro 
elementary boys and girls at- 
tending by (a) making the pro- 
grams of work adaptable to the 
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needs of the pupils, (b) broaden- 
ing and enrichening the ma- 
terials and courses offered, (c) 
attempting to facilitate a nor- 
mal amount of achievement and 
success on the part of every 
pupil, (d) providing instruction 
in the fields of learning that is 
consistent with modern psychol- 
ogical science relating to the 
child’s interests, needs and abili- 
ties, (e) giving more considera- 
tion to the courses of study in 
the local school system, (f) 
making provisions to supply ad- 
equate space and sufficient sup- 
plies and equipment to enable 
elementary schools to provide 
rich and varied experiences 
suited to the needs of each in- 
dividual pupil, (g) directing and 
supervising extra-curricular ac- 
tivities to provide training for 
the pupils that would otherwise 
depend upon chance, (h) pro- 
viding an adequate and accurate 
system of school records, (i) re- 
organizing attendance depart- 
ments in North Alabama to give 
more adequate and efficient ser- 
vice. 


4.The administrative units in 


North Alabama should seek to 
improve their school practices 
in the light of principles based 


on research and experimenta- 
tion by (a) taking steps to im- 
prove the breadth, flexibility, 
and effectiveness of the school 
programs in their respective 
counties; (b) attempting to 
carry out more effectively the 
mandate that Boards of Edu- 
cation are directed to maintain 
a uniform and effective system 
of public schools throughout 
their respective counties, and 
(c) reducing the inequalities 
of educational opportunities 
through state and federal help. 


. The importance of the commun- 


ity in the development of chil- 
dren should be given more 
recognition in the Negro 
elementary schools of North 
Alabama by (a) working co- 
operatively with all social and 
educational agencies to improve 
community life, (b) knowing 
the community and the needs of 
the children as influenced by 
the community, (c) helping 
children to know and under- 
stand the community through 
participation in and improving 
community life, and (d) work- 
ing co-operatively with the home 
in building an education pro- 
gram for children. 








A Brief History of Mercy-Douglass Hospital 
in Philadelphia* 


ELLIOTT M. RUDWICK 


Instructor in Sociology, Beaver College 


In 1882, Nathan F. Mossell 
graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School. Al- 
though his scholastic achievements 
were enviable, he was refused ad- 
mission to the University Hospital 
as interne because he was a Negro. 
Since Mossell came from a wealthy 
family, he was able to take his 
post-graduate work in England. 
He spent several years abroad and 
returned to the United States as 
a surgeon. On June 25, 1895, Dr. 
Mossell met with several other Ne- 
gro doctors, and with a small 
group of interested Philadelphia 
citizens conceived of a hospital 
where Negro physicians might 
have an equal opportunity to prac- 
tice, where Negro patients could be 
cared for, and where Negro nurses 
might be taught the art of healing 
the sick. A private three story 
dwelling was leased for two years 
at 1512 Lombard Street, and on 
October 31, 1895, the Frederick 
Douglass Hospital and School for 
Nurses opened its doors. The hos- 
pital, although founded to aid Ne- 
groes, was open to anyone regard- 
less of race or creed, but nearly all 
of the patients who came to Doug- 
lass were Negro. 


Both the Board of Managers and 
the physicians worked to make 
ends meet, and contributions were 
assidously gathered from all quar- 
ters. A Douglass Ladies’ Auxil- 
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iary was organized under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Nathan F. Mossell 
in order to provide extra food and 
linens. At the end of that first 
year, the Board commended their 
Chief of Staff, Dr. Mossell “to 
whom too much credit cannot be 
given for his personal sacrifice and 
untiring devotion shown both as 
an organizer and developer of 
their ideal of such an institution.”* 
Through almost herculean efforts, 
the Douglass Board of Managers 
collected $4,656.31 during the first 
year. However, the expenses to- 
taled over $5,000 and by Novem- 
ber 1, 1896, the Board red-inked 
its first deficit of $681.62. Of the 
first year’s expenses, 86 per cent 
was contributed by the Negroes 
themselves, and less than $700 rep- 
resented the contributions of 
“white friends.” 


During the first years, the pol- 
icy at Douglass permitted all phy- 
sicians to attend their patients 
except in operative cases when 
“the hospital reserves the right to 
use discretion as to the operator.” 


*Since this chapter was written the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has gone on 
record as willing to erect a new 200 bed 
multi-million dollar Mercy Douglass Hos- 
-_, which has been described as “inter- 
racial, 


1Frederick Douglass Memorial Hospital 
1896 Report, Philadelphia: p. 9. 


2Ibid, p. 14. 
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During 1895-96, there were five 
deaths (none operational); 987 
out-patients visited the hospital a 
total of 2,519 times. During the 
first year, 20 males and 41 fe- 
males were admitted as in-patients. 
There were three births and thirty- 
one operations performed. Five 
doctors performed ten operations, 
and Dr. Mossell performed the 
other twenty-one. The illnesses 
treated ranged from alcoholism to 
the whooping cough. 


After one full year of actual hos- 
pital management, the Board was 
“embarrassed for want of facili- 
ties.” It became aware that the 
hospital was not conveniently 
reached by patients and that the 
basement where the out-patient de- 
partment was located was dark and 
poorly ventilated. The stairway 
reaching the out-patient depart- 
ment was narrow, steep, and bad- 
ly located. The Douglass Board 
reported that “the class of peo- 
ple to whom our work appeals have 
a great horror for hospitals at 
best. When asked to go into the 
department underground, not a 
few of them have positively re- 
fused.” During the second year, 
a drug department was added 
under the direction of a “colored 
lady pharmacist from Howard 
University.” At this time there 
were five young women in nurses 
training. The medical staff gave 
three or four lectures each 
week, and each nurse before grad- 
uation received a course in mas- 
sage and “invalid cooking.” 


In June 1898, returning soldiers 
of the Spanish-American War 


were treated for typhoid fever, 
and during that year, 145 patients 
were admitted to Douglass, and 
2,057 were treated in the out-pa- 
tient department. The hospital 
continued to grow, and two more 
properties at 1532-34 Lombard 
Street were acquired. In 1905, Dr. 
Mossell surveyed the past years 
and wrote, “Maintenance of such 
an institution teaches the lesson 
of self-help in the care of our 
own sick, yet no one is excluded 
because of race or color.”* The 
Board, which recognized that 
Douglass treated many poor per- 
sons, sought and received an an- 
nual State appropriation of $6,000 
a year. The Ladies Auxiliary was 
called upon more and more in the 
Board’s effort to reduce the ex- 
penses at Douglass, and most of 
the linen and food provisions were 
supplied by the Ladies Auxiliary. 
An elderly woman in 1905 was 
on record as contributing a mince 
pie, 1 leg of lamb, 3 cakes of sand 
soap, and 4 pounds of grits. From 
1905-06 the budget was $7,588.24, 
of which the patients contributed 
about 17 per cent. 


After over a decade of opera- 
tion, the Douglass Hospital had set 
up new departments, and was in- 
creasing its patient number year 
by year. Yet there was a group 
of doctors who were not in favor 
of the manner in which the hos- 
pital was conducted. This group 
regarded Dr. Mossell as unyield- 
ing in his refusal to permit the 


8Frederick Douglass Memorial Hospital 
1905-06 Report, Philadelphia: p. 13. 
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younger doctors to engage more 
fully in the medical activities of 
the hospital. Dr. E. C. Howard, 
one of the dissenting doctors held 
that “the present hospital has as- 
sumed the character of a private- 
ly managed, narrow, unprogres- 
sive institution, and has failed to 
meet the objectives for which it 
was organized—that is, giving op- 
portunities to Negro doctors to get 
incalcuable benefits from hospital 
practice.”* The younger doctors 
had wanted experience in perform- 
ing operations, but in most cases 
they were not permitted to do so, 
since “the hospital reserves the 
right to use discretion as to the 
operator.” 


On December 5, 1905, the group 
of Douglass physicians met to or- 
ganize a new “progressive” hos- 
pital. A private dwelling on the 
Northwest corner of 17th and 
Fitzwater Streets was selected as 
the site for the new hospital, 
and was purchased for $9,900 (re- 
duced from $10,000). Since the 
group had little money, two mort- 
gages of $6,000 and $3,500 were 
drawn up. This institution was 
named the Mercy Hospital and 
opened in 1907. In the first months 
of operation, the Board of Man- 
agers of Mercy assessed them- 
selves or borrowed to pay for the 
patients’ board, and it was not 
until September 1907 that state 
aid was finally appropriated. Dur- 
ing the first years, there was a 
shortage in supplies, and on many 


4Dr Eugene Hinsen, “History of Mercy 
Hospital.” (Unpublished). Philadelphia: p. 2. 
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occasions there were no sheets 
in the closets. Often there was no 
money to pay the hospital em- 
ployees, and several notes fell due 
with no money to meet them, or 
even pay the interest on them. 


In 1908, Mercy acquired a horse 
drawn ambulance. However, af- 
ter a survey of the accounts, the 
Board decided it couldn’t afford 
to keep the horse, and arrange- 
ments were made with a livery 
man to supply a horse when 
needed. Late one night during 
the first year, Dr. Sutton, an ob- 
stetrician needed the ambulance 
for a maternity case. The livery 
stable was closed so he borrowed 
another doctor’s horse. He hitched 
it to the ambulance, drove the pa- 
tient to the hospital, carried her 
in, and delivered her baby. In 
that one long night, Dr. Sutton had 
been a hostler, driver, orderly, and 
obstetrician. 


In 1909, the Board of Managers 
at the Douglass Hospital decided 
that its financial condition was 
good, and in that year a new $100- 
000 building was constructed at 
1532 Lombard Street. Although 
Dr. Nathan F. Mossell, Douglass’ 
founder, called it an inter-racial 
hospital, only two per cent of the 
patients treated during the years 
1909-1912, were white. In 1919, 
Mercy’s Board of Managers de- 
cided it was time to expand, and 
purchashed the former Episcopal 
Divinity School at 50th and Wood- 
land Avenue for $130,000. In 
March 1919, a settlement was made 
and over $100,000 in mortgages 
were signed. The bed capacity 
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was over 100, and within the next 
few years a combined medical staff 
of fifty physicians was attached 
to Mercy Hospital. An interne 
training program was embarked 
upon, and five men were trained 
annually. An attempt was made 
to interest the community in the 
hospital, and several members of 
the medical staff inaugurated a 
lecture series on health and sanita- 
tion in various churches. 


During the 1920’s the Douglass 
Hospital was stricken from the 
list of recognized hospitals by the 
Philadelphia Federation of Chari- 
ties since it failed to meet basic 
requirements. By 1929, the hos- 
pital had only been conditionally 
approved by the American College 
of Surgeons with respect to meet- 
ing the minimum requirements of 
a Class A hospital. The train- 
ing school for nurses had been 
dropped from the state’s accred- 
ited list. Dr. Haven Emerson, in 
a 1929 survey of Douglass, stated 
that neither the Negro nor white 
community had felt sufficiently con- 
fident of the policies and direction 
to support the hospital as other 
charitably incorporated hospitals 
of the city are supported. When 
Dr. Emerson visited Douglass late 
in 1928, the hospital was in fi- 
nancial straits, “repairs were 
needed, hospital supplies were ob- 
viously lacking, electric lights were 
turned off in wards unless nurses 
or doctors were caring for pa- 
tients, and only the gifts of some 
canned or other food stuffs had 
provided a small reserve of food 
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for immediate use.”*> It had been 
alleged that the medical staff at 
Douglass was inadequate profes- 
sionally. Dr. Emerson’s survey 
failed to study the professional 
care of the hospital, but he did 
state, “It is clear that under the 
existing conditions of the hospital, 
the attending staff, internes, 
nurses, social service, and other 
workers, no matter how devoted 
or conscientious, cannot provide 
reasonably adequate professional 
care nor cope with the accompany- 
ing low morale.’® Douglass in 
1929 had a bed capacity of 70, but 
during a five year average, less 
than 40 per cent of the beds were 
filled. 


In Dr. Emerson’s study, Mercy 
Hospital fared much better. The 
hospital had just completed a suc- 
cessful drive for $150,000 which 
made it possible to erect a new 
nurses’ home, power plant, and 
laundry. However, the hospital’s 
important problems arose from in- 
sufficient income, which was re- 
flected in the inability to carry on 
needed repairs. Although Mercy 
had enough patients at this time, 
71 per cent of them were treated 
free in 1928. This figure was out 
of proportion with other compar- 
able general hospitals in the Phila- 
delphia area. 


During the depression years, 
both Douglass and Mercy hos- 
pitals found it difficult to make 
ends meet. The problem was espe- 


5Dr. Haven Emerson, “Philadelphia Hos- 
ag and Health Survey 1929.” Philadelphia : 
p. 696. 

6Haven Emerson, ibid., p. 696. 
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cially acute at Douglass, which 
treated few full-paying patients. 
By 1939, after several years of 
deficit operation, Douglass had de- 
cided it must curtail the treat- 
ment of free patients. In Novem- 
ber 1941, representatives of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Wel- 
fare inspected the institution and 
cited shortages in various neces- 
sary hospital supplies. Just prior 
to this time, it became evident to 
many Philadelphia citizens, both 
Negro and white, that a merger 
of these two Negro hospitals 
should be consummated. These 
informed citizens fully understood 
that the basic purpose of both in- 
stitutions was the improvement of 
facilities and opportunities for 
Negro physicians and nurses. Both 
hospitals were struggling for 
funds, and it was felt that the 
only way to gain the interest and 
attention of the state, Community 
Chest, and liberal individuals was 
to reorganize. 


The Mercy Board of Directors 
appointed a reorganization com- 
mittee in October 1940 which in- 


vestigated the problem and recom- 
mended a merger with Douglass. 


They reasoned that economies 
could be brought about by the 
merger and better medical services 
to the community would result. 
However, the Mercy Medical Staff 


opposed the merger, since it stated 
that Douglass did not have the 


endorsement and approval of 
various medical certifying bodies 
such as the American Medical As- 
sociation. The Douglass Medical 
Staff had been in favor of the 
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merger since it maintained that 
a better equipped institution would 
result if both hospitals joined 
forces. However, on March 17, 
1941, the Mercy Board of Direc- 
tors took another vote and repu- 
diated the merger, since it didn’t 
want to attempt it in a “divided” 
house. It stated that without the 
co-operation and support of the 
medical staff, little could be ac- 
complished. The Mercy Board 
was the object of criticism for 
its failure to accept the merger 
and was described as myopic in 
its lack of appreciation of the 
larger aspects of medicine for 
Negroes in Philadelphia. 


The Community Chest of Phila- 
delphia, aware of the co-operation 
of Douglass Hospital in attempt- 
ing to bring about the merger, 
permitted the institution to join 
the Chest and to receive its first 
annual grant on June 1, 1942. In 
the Spring of 1942, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of Medica] Edu- 
cation and Licensure removed 
Douglass from the list of approved 
institutions for interne training 
since it failed to meet basic re- 
quirements of a training institu- 
tion. The loss of the privilege 
of training internes was never re- 
gained, and this loss obviously 
meant that fewer internes could 
be trained in the Philadelphia area. 
The loss gave Douglass Hospital 
a poor reputation which remained 


with it. 

In the 1940’s, Mercy was also 
experiencing financial difficulties, 
particularly the problem of an in- 
creasing deficit. There was also 
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a difference of opinion between 
the medical staff and the Board 
of Directors concerning the staff’s 
contribution to the hospital. The 
staff had agreed to contribute 
money to the hospital which it 
wanted earmarked for the amorti- 
zation of the hospital’s mortgage, 
but the Board maintained that 
it needed the money for general 
expenses. In 1946, Mr. Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, noted philanthropist 
agreed to contribute $50,000 to 
Mercy in order “to tide it over its 
difficulties.” This gift was to be 
contingent upon Mercy’s Board 
demonstrating a willingness to ac- 
cept the results of a proposed can- 
vass which was to question the de- 
sirability of merging with Doug- 
lass, and establishing a unified 
medical center. 


A joint committee was organ- 
ized representing Mercy, Douglass, 
and the Community Chest which 
was to investigate the problem. 
Dr. Eugene Hinsen, one of the 
original founders of Mercy, was 
adamantly against this move, and 
at the Mercy Board meeting of 
July 1946, he asked that the 
merger attempt be dropped. His 
motion was lost for lack of a sec- 
ond. This demonstrates a clear 
metamorphosis in the thinking of 
the Board. Dr. Russell F. Minton, 
the present Medical Director of 
the Mercy Douglass Hospital sum- 
med up the change by stating, “We 
had experienced several difficult 
years, many of the older physicians 
and board members had retired, 
and most of the younger men were 


more progressive. They wanted 
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to see one good hospital which was 
really equipped, instead of two 
struggling institutions.” 


During the meetings of the 
joint committee investigating the 
possibility of a merger between 
the two hospitals, the Ford, Bacon, 
and Davis Survey of all Philadel- 
phia hospitals was being conducted. 
Douglass was placed in group 38, 
which represented hospitals whose 
buildings were an amalgam of new 
and old structures. Mercy was 
placed in group 5, which repre- 
sented hospitals occupying recon- 
verted buildings which were gen- 
erally old and “not originally de- 
signed for hospital space or in 
conformity with reasonably mod- 
ern hospital design.”” The survey 
concluded that hospitals with less 
than 150 to 200 beds were grossly 
inadequate in an area like Phila- 
delphia. The merging of the two 
Negro hospitals was recommended. 


On April 2, 1947, the joint com- 
mittee on the Mercy, Douglass Hos- 
pitals published their own findings, 
and recommended an immediate 
merger. The report stated, “As 
a result of its deliberations, the 
committee unanimously agrees that 
neither the Frederick Douglass 
Memorial Hospital nor the Mercy 
Hospital can continue as a separate 
institution and effectively serve 
the community as a first class gen- 
eral hospital from the point of 
view either of service to the pa- 
tients or of adequate training of 


tFord, Bacon, Davis, “Survey of Metro- 
politan Philadelphia Hospitals.” New York 
City: 1946. p. 160. 
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physicians and nurses.”*® In other 
words, the committee believed the 
hospitals too small for efficient 
operation. Besides calling for an 
immediate merger, the committee 
also recommended that the merged 
board “procure or erect” a new 
and larger hospital of 200-250 
beds. A competent doctor was to 
become the administrator of the 
new hospital. The posts of de- 
partment chiefs were to go to com- 
petent Negro doctors and all ap- 
pointments were to be on merit. 
All white physicians appointed to 
the staff “must be sympathetic 
with the objective of the hospital.” 
The operation of the new hospital 
was to be maintained at such a 
high standard as to assure its 
recognition as a first-class teach- 
ing hospital, and one in which 
graduate training may be con- 
ducted. The committee was not 
interested in establishing a Negro 
hospital, but one in which Negro 
and white internes and residents 
could receive competent training 
and instruction. 


Section F in the report contain- 
ed a paragraph which became the 
subject of a great controversy. It 
read, “The merged institution 
should consummate an arrange- 
ment with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Temple University, and 
Jefferson Medical College and Hos- 
pital (or the hospital conducted 
by them) under which these three 
medical training centers of Phila- 


8G. Ruhland Rebmann, Jr., (Chairman), 
“Report of Joint Committee on Mercy Hos- 
pital and Douglass Hospital.” Philadelphia: 
The Community Chest, 1947. p. 1. 


delphia through a board of medi- 
cal consultants will have such con- 
trol of the administration and staff 
and give such technical and train- 
ing assistance in the hospital as 
may be necessary to assure the 
accomplishment of the objectives®.” 
Several of the Mercy Board ques- 
tioned the implications of the word 
“control” and decided not to vote 
in favor of section “F’. Others 
stated that they were afraid the 
hospital might be turned into an 
“experimental institution.” There 
were several members who stated 
that if Temple or Penn Medical 
Schools refused to train Negro in- 
ternes, they should not have the 
power to “control” Mercy-Douglass 
Hospital. 


Those who wrote section “F” 
wanted the medical training in- 
stitutions to set up a standard for 
the merged hospital which would 
have invited recognition by all in 
the medical field. If the training 
institutions maintained a paternal 
eye upon Mercy-Douglass, there 
would be an interchange of physi- 
cians and patients, with the best 
in hospital management at the 
disposal of Mercy-Douglass. Many 
others who favored this program 
envisoned the important medical 
professors coming to Mercy-Doug- 
lass and training the physicians 
there. With this type of program 
in actual operation, the Mercy- 
Douglass medical staff was sup- 
posed to learn a great deal and, 
through professional diffusion, the 
internes would have appreciated 


9Joint Committee Report, ibid., p. 3. 
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a high medical standard. The joint 
committee had believed that with 
the establishment of this inter- 
racial hospital with an excellent 
medical reputation, the training 
institutions would have lowered 
their barriers and permitted Negro 
internes into their hospitals. With 
this group as a core, the other 
hospitals would have followed soon 
after. In other words, the com- 
mittee wanted one absolute medical 
standard established, instead of 
the two which are alleged to exist 
today. 


Several members of the Mercy 
and Douglass medical staffs said 
that they didn’t want to be dictat- 
ed to by people who did not 
recognize racial equality, others 
stated they were professionally ad- 
equate and didn’t need to be told 
what to do by the men of the train- 
ing institutions. Some saw in it 
another prejudicial move to dis- 
credit the Negro physicians in 
Philadelphia. Since this proposal 
evoked much controversy, it was 
dropped and forgotten. The merger 
passed, without most of the new 
program going into effect. 


The hospitals were merged in 
March 1948 and Dr. Wilbur B. 
Strickland, a former Army hos- 
pital administrator became Medi- 
cal Director of Mercy-Douglass. 
After several months of operation, 
the Douglass building was closed, 
and the merged institution remain- 
ed at the Mercy site. Dr. Strick- 
land surveyed the hospital and 
found an inadequate requisitioning 
system, stock levels, and medical 
facilities. He also found that as 
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a result of poor credit, the hospital 
had been unable to secure an ad- 
equate amount of medical supplies 
such as oxygen, blood, and penicil- 
lin which are so necessary in the 
maintenance of a good hospital. 
Mercy-Douglass at this time had a 
deficient department of dietetics 
and no department of bacteriology. 
Dr. Strickland petitioned the Board 
of Directors for these facilities, 
but the Board remained hesitant 
because of limited funds. Dr. 
Strickland was cognizant of the 
fact that “necessary adjustments 
in salaries of skilled personnel 
should be set up to that basis 
whereby such salaries are com- 
mensurate with similar work per- 
formed in the community.” He was 
aware of the shortage of trained 
technicians and of the tremendous 
competition among the Philadel- 
phia hospitals for their services. 
Strickland’s policy was a general 
increase in the salaries which 
would attract the highest type of 
personnel to the hospital. The 
Board again was hesitant since it 
lacked the necessary funds to put 
his policy into general operation. 


During Dr. Strickland’s first 
year as Medical Director, the 
merged institution was performing 
nearly 80 per cent of the total 
work of both hospitals prior to 
the merger. A training school 
committee was re-organized in an 
effort to admit only the most cap- 
able young women into the nursing 
school. In June 1949, there were 
37 young women enrolled in the 
school, while at the present time 
the number is more than forty. 
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Dr. Strickland pointed out that the 
supervisory staff of the Nursing 
School was inadequate in numbers, 
and believed that if the nurses 
were to be trained according to the 
higher medical standards, a larger 
supervisory staff and general duty 
staff were required. Mercy-Doug- 
lass has more student nurses in 
proportion to the over-all nursing 
staff than most other hospitals in 
the Philadelphia area. It is im- 
portant to have student nurses 
actually performing hospital tasks, 
but it is more important that they 
be adequately supervised. 


Dr. Strickland held that the 
maintenance of a high medical 
standard depended upon affiliation 
with the teaching institutions and 
a constant monitoring of profes- 
sional work done within the hos- 
pital. He concluded that “the small 
hospital that is not affiliated with 
a medical school has an increasing- 
ly hard time to keep abreast with 
the modern trends of medicine, and 
because of limited professional, 
physician and financial resources, 
our hospital falls definitely within 
this category.’?° However, no def- 
inite action was taken on the affili- 
ation program. In March 1949, a 
group of outstanding physicians 
from the various medical colleges 
was invited to help the Mercy- 
Douglass work out a training 
program for resident physicians. 
The hospital attempted to broaden 
its scope through this program, 
and was advised by these leading 


10Letter of April 1, 1949 from Dr. Wil- 
bur Strickland to Mercy Hospital Board of 
Directors. 


physicians who comprised the 
Mercy-Douglass Medical Advisory 
Council. 


Dr. Strickland has maintained 
that there is a direct correlation 
between hospital expense and effici- 
ency of personnel. In order to get 
the greatest benefit from every 
employment dollar, there should 
be: 


1. Standardization of salary scales 
within the area. 


2. Opportunity for training and 
advancement. 


3. Job analysis, with complete un- 
derstanding by each employee 
of his duties and relationship 
to his co-workers. 


4. The necessary equipment in or- 


der that the employee may be 
able to work efficiently. 
Example: “During the past year 
a certain type of alcohol was 
not available to the laboratory. 
The technician could not per- 
form her duties properly which 
caused a back-log of the speci- 
mens to be examined, this in 
turn delayed the pathological 
reports, which increased the 
patient’s stay and expense, de- 
layed the classification and filing 
of reports in the record depart- 
ment. The sum total of these 
delays exceeded the initial cost 
of the alcohol.’ 


In May 1948, Mr. Kermit J. 
Hall, the Mercy-Douglass’ business 
manager stated that the hospital 
was “hard pressed for funds,” and 


11Strickland letter, ibid. 
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told the Board of Directors that 
various creditors had advised him 
that unless immediate adjustment 
was made, orders would no longer 
be honored, or would have to be 
placed on a COD basis. This type 
of situation makes the hospital 
appear quite impotent to the gen- 
eral public, and when an institu- 
tion loses its source of credit, it 
has indeed lost a great deal. In 
June 1949, the Board came to the 
conclusion that financial conditions 
at the hospital didn’t permit up- 
grading of salaries as provided in 
the budget, and which Dr. Strick- 
land believed important in order to 
retain competent employees. Since 
Dr. Strickland believed further 
economy dangerous, he resigned in 
October 1949, and was succeeded 
by Dr. Russell F. Minton. 


Perhaps the most egregious rea- 
son why the hospital is continually 
losing money is the fact that it 
has too many ward patients, and 
it is the private and semi-private 
room patients who help take the 
hospital out of the red. Mercy- 
Douglass has only 22 private and 
semi-private beds. while there are 
82 ward beds. Ii other words, 
there are four times as many facili- 
ties for charity patients (in a gen- 
eral sense, ward patients are char- 
ity patients) as there are for 
those patients who can afford to 
pay their own way. But it must 
be remembered that Mercy-Doug- 
lass is a training institution, and 
that it must have ward patients 
in order to give student nurses and 
medical staff practical training. 


Dr. Strickland stated; “The fact 
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that these ward cases impose a 
tremendously great financial bur- 
den upon the general hospital does 
not in itself absolve the hospital 
from providing adequate teaching 
material for the students it has 
accepted for this purpose.” The 
American College of Surgeons sets 
up stringent standardization re- 
quirements covering the number 
and type of patients which the 
hospital must treat annually, and 
it is especially difficult and expen- 
sive for small interne training in- 
stitutions to meet these require- 
ments. 


It is a statement of fact that 
there are more internships avail- 
able than there are medical grad- 
uates to fill them. This means that 
the medical student goes to that in- 
stitution which offers him the best 
training and the widest scope of 
possible experience. It is therefore 
important for Mercy-Douglass to 
maintain high medical standards 
to attract the best type of interne. 
Dr. Strickland realized this fact 
in connection with resident train- 
ing, and helped to set up a pro- 
gram in which two or three hos- 
pitals are aiding Mercy-Douglass 
in its resident training program. 
However, many of the hospital’s 
critics have termed this program 
“inadequate,” and have held that 
because Mercy-Douglass does not 
have a real affiliation with any 
medical institution, a professional 
vacuum has been built up, where 
little real knowledge comes in, and 
still less seeps out. 


Does the Mercy-Douglass pro- 
vide a program broad enough for 
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interne training? Many think not. 
Dr. Strickland concluded that it 
is even more difficult to justify 
the hospital for resident training 
since “the size of the present hos- 
pital is a definite handicap for 
specialized training.” 


There are over 175 Negro physi- 
cians in Philadelphia, but little 
more than forty have active staff 
affiliation with Mercy Douglass, 
and “less than twenty send patients 
in any number or with any degree 
of regularity.” It must be remem- 
bered that it is the private and 
semi-private patient which the 
medical staff sends to the hospital 
that helps take it out of the red. 
Why don’t the physicians send 
their private patients to Mercy 
Douglass Hospital? 


Dr. Strickland points out that 
“the reason for this apparent dis- 
crepancy becomes obvious with 
the most casual of inquiries. The 
fact is that for years the Negro 
Hospitals of this city, despite the 
Heroic Efforts of a Handful of 
Loyal Physicians have established 
an Unfavorable Reputation among 
the Laity as a whole, for reasons 
that are based upon fact as well as 
fancy. (capitals his own.) 


The Negro physician has been 
close enough to the situation to 
have knowledge of many of the 
facts, and many times it was as 
an interne, that he learned of the 
total inadequacy of equipment, 
personnel, and professional care. 
Physicians have joined laymen in 
sending their families and in going 
themselves to hospitals in this city 


OTHER (capitals his own) than 
Mercy Douglass, for the simple 
reason that they considered they 
could get better professional 
care.”’” 


In other words, although Mercy 
Douglass has indeed raised its 
standards to some degree, its rep- 
utation still remains with it. It 
is common knowledge to all who 
are concerned with the problem 
that many patients with even the 
simplest of illnesses refuse to go 
to Mercy Douglass. It is obviously 
a challenging problem to have this 
institution become a community 
supported hospital, but if there is 
a solution, many have said it can 
never be found with conditions at 
present. Some had felt that the 
merger with its implicit reorgani- 
zation should have gained the sup- 
port of the community, but that 
does not appear to be the case. 
Nevertheless, the merger did suc- 
ceed in generating new energy in 
the hospital, for last year ten 
Negro physicians left their private 
practices and entered Mercy Doug- 
lass in order to pursue post-gradu- 
ate medical studies. It is hoped 
that they return with much needed 
medical knowledge which should 
help the hospital. 


Within the past several months, 
there has been a citywide move- 
ment among the important Negro 
leaders in Philadelphia to influence 
the present Republican Adminis- 
tration of Pennsylvania to support 
the plan for a three million dollar 


12Mercy-Douglass Hospital Report 1948- 
49, Philadelphia: p. 72. 
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hospital which would (it is hoped) 
be operated inter-racially. These 
leaders hold the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania directly responsi- 
ble for permitting the Philadelphia 
hospitals to discriminate against 
the Negro physicians by refusing 
them active staff privileges. An- 
nually the Commonwealth gives 
large grants of money to each 
hospital; this money comes from 
taxes collected from Pennsylvan- 
ians, both Negro and white. These 
hospitals use it for discriminatory 
purposes, and the Commonwealth 
is held as a party to bigotry. The 
Negro leaders want a new hospital 
erected which is to be a living sym- 
bol on the part of Pennsylvania’s 
opposition to intolerance. 


One important question is wheth- 
er this new hospital will really be 
an inter-racial hospital, or just an- 
other Negro hospital North of the 
Mason-Dixon line. Mr. Joseph V. 
Baker, an important Philadelphia 
journalist, replied that if the new 
hospital is well-equipped, white 
doctors would practice in it, since 
they would not be stigmatized for 
doing so. He believes that there 
are many physicians who would 
associate themselves with the pres- 
ent Mercy Douglass, except for its 
inadequate facilities. Baker holds 
that modern equipment would 
bring out the “herd instinct” of the 
white physicians. He also con- 
cludes that if the state invests 
three million dollars in a hospital, 
white people would aid in its de- 
velopment, since in a very real 
Sense their pocketbooks would be 
involved. 


Another important considera- 
tion is, Will the Negro support an 
institution which is not inter- 
racial? In 1949, Mercy Douglass 
conducted a fund drive in which 
only $50,000 of the required $150, 
000 was collected. Since, according 
to a recent estimate, there are 
333,298 Negroes residing in the 
Philadelphia area, many have ques- 
tioned the failure of this recent 
drive. One explanation is that 
many “modern” Negroes refuse 
to have anything to do with a 
segregated institution — or one 
which has the reputation of being 
segregated. Many of the poorer 
Negroes refuse to contribute to 
Mercy Douglass since they seem 
to prefer to go to the Philadelphia 
General Hospital (operated by the 
city) for hospital care. 


Many of the wealthier Negroes 
are not in favor of Mercy Douglass’ 
existence. They point out that it 
served its purpose in the Old Era, 
but the progressive Negro wants 
to make a solidified stand against 
anything that smacks of segrega- 
tion. There appears to be a large 
group who wonder if it would not 
be a good move to close down 
Mercy-Douglass. They reason that 
it would only be a temporary sacri- 
fice, and as it now stands, the 
Mercy-Douglass is simply a haven 
to which the bigoted can repair. 
If the institution closes its doors, 
this group maintains that the other 
hospitals in Philadelphia would be 
forced by public opinion to grant 
active staff privileges to all the 
Negro physicians whose skill and 
professional acumen warrant it. 
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Can segregation be considered any- 
thing but discrimination per se? 
If and when an inter-racial hos- 
pital is erected, it seems reasonable 
to believe that the Philadelphia 
Negroes will contribute their share 
to its support. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Mercy-Douglass Hospital 
occupies a unique and somewhat 
anomalous position among the 
general hospitals in the Philadel- 
phia area. It is the only hospital 
in Pennsylvania in which Negro 
physicians can assume control be- 
cause of a majority. Dr. Russell 
F. Minton, its present Medical Di- 
rector has called the Mercy-Doug- 
lass an “American democratic” 
hospital. Perhaps in philosophy it 
is, but through various faults of 
its own, and through many faults 
over which it has no control, its 
philosophy does not always become 
its policy. 


Dr. Minton stated that the hos- 
pital has an inter-racial staff, but 
records show that out of 43 physi- 
cians on the active medical staff, 
only two are white. During the 
fiscal year 1948-49, 93 per cent of 
the in-patients were Negro. Of 126 
hospital employees, 122 are Negro. 
It is true that the consulting staff 
is composed of a majority of white 
physicians, but by definition, a 
consulting medical staff is not part 
of the active staff. It is also ap- 
parent that these consultants make 
infrequent visits to the hospital 
since Mercy-Douglass primarily 
utilizes inter-departmental con- 
sultations. In spite of the hopes 


and desires of Philadelphia’s more 
progressive citizens, both Negro 
and white, Mercy-Douglass is not 
an integrated or inter-racial hos- 
pital, and it does not approach be- 
ing one. When 93 beds out of 100 
are occupied by Negroes, and when 
96 per cent of the physicians who 
attend these patients are Negro, 
we must assume for all practical 
purposes, this is a Negro hospital. 


I have often heard many say 
that the Mercy-Douglass is not a 
Negro hospital simply because it 
will not refuse white patients who 
want to be admitted. Nevertheless, 
the fact is that most people in the 
general area do not regard Mercy- 
Douglass as a community hospital. 
It is true that 38 per cent of the 
out-patients are white, but how 
many of these represent accident- 
emergency cases? It is one thing 
to go there with a bruised lip, and 
another to go for a surgical opera- 
tion. It must also be taken into 
account that the hospital is “favor- 
ed” by the neighboring police sta- 
tion at 65th and Woodland Avenue 
(11% miles away), and most of 
the accident victims in the general 
area are taken to Mercy-Douglass 
by the police cfficers. One of the 
reasons for this appears to be 
that the hospital’s staff cares for 
the accident victims immediately, 
and keeps the policemen waiting a 
minimum amount of time. 


In examining the functions of 
Mercy-Douglass, we find a general 
hospital which is operated primar- 
ily for the benefit of its medical 
staff. Only 5 per cent of the hos- 
pitalized Negroes in the Philadel- 
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phia area were admitted to Mercy- 
Douglass in the past year. Negro 
patients enter all Philadelphia hos- 
pitals and receive reasonably good 
care and attention. Many of the 
Philadelphia hospitals accept young 
Negro women for training as 
nurses. 


After examining the total situa- 
tion, I have come to two conclu- 
sions. 


1. That Mercy-Douglass is too 
small to operate in an efficient 
manner, both professionally and 
financially. 


2. That Mercy-Douglass, without a 
close, direct, and binding affilia- 
tion with a Philadelphia medical 
training center is almost useless 
in breaking down the discrimin- 
ation which exists in medicine 
today. 


I have examined the history of 
both the Mercy and Douglass hos- 
pitals, and I believe that these 
institutions were needed, and that 
they played a tremendous part in 
Negro health. At various periods 
in its history there were internal 
dissension, mismanagement, and 
even a lack of professional acumen, 
but the good that came out of these 
hospitals far outweighs the bad. 
When a hospital was needed, a 
hospital was forged. But it is my 
belief that a Negro hospital is no 
longer needed . . . or wanted. I 
believe that it only prolongs the 
discrimination and forestalls the 
day when medical equality can be 
attained. Certainly these hospitals 
performed an important role in 
Negro health. Hundreds of physi- 
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cians and nurses were trained; Ne- 
gro patients were received and 
cared for, who didn’t have to be 
admitted by the back door. The 
Mercy and Douglass became the 
centers for those doctors who were 
interested in learning more about 
their profession. The cancer, tuber- 
culosis, and venereal disease clinics 
helped to promote a higher stand- 
ard of Negro health. Nurses and 
physicians lectured at club meet- 
ings and churches on sanitation 
and its importance in every day 
living. Women were instructed in 
pre-natal and post-maternity clin- 
ics how to care for their children. 


However, in the last twenty-five 
years, medicine has become more 
modernized, even revolutionized, 
with a universal emphasis upon 
science. The smaller hospital in 
the large cities has lost its im- 
portance in the modern medical 
scene. After receiving large state 
and Community Chest appropria- 
tions, the Mercy-Douglass ended 
the 1949 fiscal year with a deficit 
of $26,647.83. Although it may be 
argued that hospitals are non- 
profit institutions and so are ex- 
pected to run deficits, nevertheless, 
a deficit that equals 8 per cent 
of the annual costs, after large 
state and Community Chest ap- 
propriations have been given is 
indeed a large one. 


Mercy-Douglass rates are the 
minimum rates charged by any 
hospital in the Philadelphia area. 
(Private: $10.50; Semi-private: 


$8.00; Ward: $6.00). However, in 


the fiscal year 1949, the occupancy 
rate was 69.2. It is obvious that a 
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hospital operates at certain fixed 
costs (nurses salaries, equipment, 
etc.) and whether there are 10 or 
110 patients in the institution, the 
fixed costs remain the same. 


One of the major reasons why 
the hospital cannot come close to 
filling most of its beds is that it 
still has its past reputation. 


Since its inception, due to lack 
of funds, it has been forced to pay 
its staff the minimum wage estab- 
lished by other Philadelphia hos- 
pitals, and quite often, even lower 
than the minimum wage. The hos- 
pital has failed to conduct success- 
ful fund drives. The last 1949 
drive had an organization of 3,000 
workers, yet ended with less than 
35 per cent of the goal met. 


The charge that the hospital is 
not fully supported by many of its 
own physicians seems to be sub- 
stantiated, and many of them re- 
fuse to send their private and 
semi-private patients to the hos- 
pital in any great number or with 
any degree of regularity. In read- 
ing over the Mercy-Board of Di- 
rectors’ minutes, I have found 
many statements made by individ- 
ual members in which they called 
for economy in equipment, in oper- 
ational expenses, or in the number 
of hospital employees necessary. 
I tend to agree with Dr. Strickland 
who maintained that if the hos- 
pital was to raise its standard, 
it would need more equipment and 
more experienced hospital employ- 
ees. One must realize that there 


is a point beyond which economy 
is futile, and harmful. 


The Mercy-Douglass is now 
operating in a building which was 
erected in 1881 as a divinity school. 
It still has porous floors, although 
there is a facade covering. It has 
no real modern heating or air con- 
ditioning system. It wasn’t built 
as a hospital, but it is making the 
best of the situation. Painting the 
interior, or the business offices 
does little to make it a first class 
hospital. 


It is only reasonable to state 
that the great reservoirs of medi- 
cal knowledge lay in the large 
training centers like the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital, ete. 
These are the places where the 
medical knowledge is found and 
disseminated. These are the places 
where the greatest and most com- 
prehensive medical equipment in 
the world is found. Philadelphia 
Negroes have not been permitted 
to take their internships there, or 
to practice there in a situation of 
equality. This important door to 
medical knowledge has been closed 
to them. 


Therefore, most of the informed 
people with whom I have talked, 
Negro physicians as well as white, 
agree that there is a double stand- 
ard of medical science in Philadel- 
phia—that of Negro and white, 
with the latter the superior. To 
mention this fact is not to condone 
it, but only to acknowledge it. 
There is a veritable iron curtain 
between the Mercy-Douglass and 
the medical world beyond, with a 
minimum amount of medical 


knowledge seeping through. The 
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Manual on Essentials of Approved 
Internship states that a hospital 
should have a minimum of 85 
patients in its average daily census. 
A large hospital could easily attain 
that minimum, but at Mercy-Doug- 
lass it is exceedingly difficult. With 
the comparatively few patients at 
Mercy-Douglass, how is it possible 
for the physicians and internes to 
gain a wide medical experience? 
How is it possible to obtain the 
teaching services .of important 
specialists? This serious condition 
not only applies to this hospital, 
but to all others which have capaci- 
ties under 200 beds, and it becomes 
obvious that a small hospital in a 
large city like Philadelphia is im- 
practicable. Most of the leading 
medical educators believe that hos- 
pitals the size of Mercy-Douglass 
do not give their internes, resi- 
dences, or medical staff the suit- 
able learning material and experi- 
ence they must have. 


My second conclusion is that 
Mercy-Douglass must have a close, 
direct, and binding affiliation with 
the Philadelphia medical centers. 
I believe that section “F” of the 
Joint Mercy-Douglass') Committee 
Report should be followed very 
closely. I would change the pro- 
gram to the extent of having only 
one medical center which would 
control the Mercy-Douglass, in- 
stead of the three which are de- 
scribed in the report. In this man- 
ner, a more unified course could be 
charted. To all those with whom 
I have talked, the consensus of 
opinion seems to be that if a medi- 
cal center took over Mercy-Doug- 


lass, a new high medical standard 
would be set up, with a group of 
consultants and specialists advis- 
ing the Mercy-Douglass men. Much 
of the situation which I have 
described is not only peculiar to 
Mercy-Douglass, but to many other 
small general hospitals. It must 
be acknowledged that affiliation is 
the modern trend in hospital medi- 
cine. Recently Temple University 
Medical School joined with St. 
Christopher’s Hospital, and Jeffer- 
son Medical College now has a 
close relationship with German- 
town Hospital—and all of these 
institutions will benefit from these 
affiliations. 


Pride on the part of the Mercy- 
Douglass physicians has only de- 
layed real professional growth. 
The medical staff must learn to call 
upon the consultant and specialist 
group for the help it needs. If a 
training institution controlled 
Mercy-Douglass, its specialists 
would train Mercy-Douglass men, 
and within a few years, the latter 
would be completely competent. 
I maintain that it would not be 
long before Mercy-Douglass men 
would receive teaching appoint- 
ments in the training institution, 
and there would be a mutual inter- 
relationship of internes and resi- 
dence men. In the situation just 
described, the inter-racial hos- 
pital would have its roots, and 
with a staff of truly competent and 
recognized Negro physicians, the 
doors to all Philadelphia hospitals 
would be forced open. 


To wave the flag of white do- 
mination at such a plan is to be 
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amazingly inane and myopic. There 
are many sincere Negroes and 
whites who believe this plan will 
work, and there are many sincere 
medical men who are anxious to 
help right a grievous wrong which 
has existed for a long time. There 
are several members of the Board 
at Mercy, and several of the hos- 
pital’s physicians who fear this 
nebulous domination. Perhaps the 
role of power and security is im- 
plicit in this fear for, if a training 
institution assumes control, certain 
people must necessarily be displac- 
ed. But it is obvious that some 
power must be relinquished if this 
plan is to function successfully. 


The merging of the two institu- 
tions in 1948 merely brought 
about a temporary transfusion of 
equipment and personnel. The 
merger meant that a new x-ray 
machine from Douglass could be 
used in the merged institution, and 
many of the old Mercy beds could 


finally be destroyed. At the present 
time I believe that a real affiliation 
with a training institution is neces. 
sary, together with the erection of 
a new three million dollar hospital 
building of 250 beds. Merely build. 
ing the latter will do nothing to 
correct the complex situation 
which I have described. Many of 
Philadelphia’s civic leaders be- 
lieve that the community would 
support a truly inter-racial hos- 
pital and these people would be 
proud to serve on the Board of Di- 
rectors of such a hospital. With 
real leaders on the Board, financial 
support must inevitably come. But 
it must not be forgotten, that what 
is needed above all else is real 
co-operation. 


With that, and with a sincere earn- 
estness of purpose on the part of 
both white and Negro physicians, 
a real inter-racial hospital can 
emerge; perhaps we should say a 
real hospital will develop. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Strange and the Lonely* 


In the matter of human beings, 
Mr. Redding seems to be an iso- 
lationist. In his first book, To 
Make a Poet Black, he portrayed 
the angular peculiarities of Negro 
life in the dark corners of America 
as sung by black poets; in his 
second and far more important 
book, No Day of Triumph, he was 
preoccupied with such introver- 
sions as called forth by his chap- 
ter-headings: “Troubled in Mind,” 
“Don’t Be Weary, Traveler,” and 
“Poor Wayfarin’ Stranger.” And 
now he is once again alone and a 
stranger. Before reading a line of 
this book one sends up a silent 
prayer that somewhere down the 
line, for at least a little while, Mr. 
Redding will be comforted and 
warm, literarily speaking. 


But this disturbed loneliness 
need not be a bad strategy for 
the interpretation of life our au- 
thor has in mind. This book con- 
cerns the education of Negroes in 
America and the people who have 
it in charge—and everybody knows 
that that is not necessarily an op- 
timistic scintillating subject. So 
the first question is, Is this novel 
primarily a story or primarily a 
complaint? And perhaps the sec- 
ond and more valuable question is, 
In any case, what does it say? 


As you read along, you will find 
that you are not going to get sharp, 
pointblank answers to those two 
questions. Mr. Redding is not a 
direct individual; he is a brooder, 
and he is deeply involved. But you 


*J. Saunders Redding, Stranger and Alone. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1950. Pp. 308. 





are reassured as you read (and 
as you recall from the past) be- 
cause you see that as teacher, liter- 
ator, and story-teller of some 
standing, he knows his material 
and has an artistic plan for un- 
folding it. Undoubtedly he is com- 
plaining, and very bitterly, about 
the ironical corruption of human 
character in Negro schools and col- 
leges by those whose sacred charge 
is the uplifting of the mind. His 
story, on the other hand, moves 
with some of the discipline of 
entertainment. 


It is the story of Shelton How- 
den, a displaced mulatto, who lost 
his family early and found himself 
a floating, troubled island in a sea 
of life which was hostile and im- 
possible to understand. He gets 
an education at a church school, 
but finds his aspirations and affec- 
tions blunted at every turn. Un- 
able to go to medical school be- 
cause of a deformity caused by his 
clash with a white steward in a 
dining-car, he goes to graduate 
school in New York, gets an ad- 
vanced degree, and a job at Ar- 
cadia State College for Negroes. 


Here he meets President Perkins 
Thomas Wimbush, whom every- 
body knows as the “Old Man.” 
President Wimbush is the apothe- 
osis of the ruling white man’s 
Negro and is therefore perfectly 
cast as the redoubtable boss of 
Negro education, with all the rich 
rewards that perch bestows. Since 
Howden, by background and tem- 
perament, and experience, is de- 
spiteful of his world, he is a 
candidate for President Wimbush’s 
bribe — to be a shrewd white 


man’s Negro, meaning a Judas 
Iscariot to his people, and to go 
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streaking up in the world. The 
rest of the story concerns How- 
den’s reaction to that bribe. 


In many respects, it is a reveal- 
ing story although it lacks the 
sheer excitement and substance of 
some of the stories in No Day of 
Triumph—Chris’s for example. 
Often, however, it is blurred and 
circuitous and shows the effects of 
Mr. Redding’s peevish dislike for 
college presidents (as witness his 
section on the late President Hope 
of Morehouse in the earlier book). 


Closing the book, you come 
back to your main question, What 
does it really say, or try to say? 
For one thing, it seems to say 
that the Uncle Tom Bosses of Ne- 
gro Education and their Charlie 
McCarthys are despicable whited 
sepulchres. Well, that saying 
would be more effective if Presi- 
dent Wimbush were more plaus- 
ible. In truth he is not a flesh-and- 
blood person although he does many 
likely, and some clever, things. But 
he is compounded of so many chos- 
en characteristics of our head- 
handkerchief leaders that he be- 
comes a caricature instead of an 
accurate, living portrait. For in- 
stances, he never does anything to 
benefit or flatter his Negro clien- 
tele: and bad as these sub-white, 
political educators are, they nearly 
all have at least one redeeming 
feature apiece. 


It seems to say, in the second 
place, that manly opposition to the 
Wimbushes and their white spon- 
sors is practically non-existent. 
There are two quasi-militant op- 
posers in the book: one is a stu- 
dent at New Hope (the church 
college) who tries to question the 
white professor when that digni- 
tary is showing the Negro colle- 
gians that they are scientifically 
inferior to all other races; the 


other is a professor at Arcadia 
who refuses to kowtow when 


the Governor visits the school 
and everyone treats him like 
God Almighty. Both of these op- 
posers are eliminated, the for- 
mer by expulsion from school, the 
latter by giving up and walking 
out on his job. (There is also a 
competitor or two on President 
Wimbush’s level, but they are only 
seekers after the fleshpots, and 
not men of principle.) 


Here, then, Mr. Redding seems 
to suggest that opposition never 
becomes articulate, and certainly 
that is not true either in life or to 
the demands of Mr. Redding‘s own 
story. If these opposers had been 
shown presenting their sides of 
the case boldly and sincerely, and 
then being struck down, that would 
have been more like it. As it is, no 
issue is joined, and thus it appears 
that the Wimbushes and the white 
colonial secretaries above them 
have the field entirely to them- 
selves and do not even have to 
worry about opposition. If that 
were true, then there would be no 
basic conflict in Mr. Redding’s 
story, and therefore littie interest. 


In preparation for this review, 
this reviewer asked a militant 
teacher who has riskily pioneered 
in racial equalization work in the 
South (and who still teaches down 
there) for her reaction. She con- 
firmed what all of us know through 
current reading and experience— 
there is a perpetual militancy of 
opposition, and it is this that gives 
color and validity to the Wim- 
bushes and the Howdens. Usually 
these opposers are ridden down; 
but some, by their toughness and 
imagination, have formed the nu- 
cleus of the educational revolution 
that is at least beginning in the 
South right now. 


To mention just one more of the 
apparent sayings of Stranger and 
Alone—there is the question of 
what the kind of education Mr. 
Redding describes has done for the 
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persons being educated. It seems 
to have done nothing for Howden 
except to unsettle him further; 
and the inference is that it is 
equally bad for most of the other 
students and pupils. The present 
writer is not one who believes that 
the education of Negroes in the 
schools and colleges of America is 
predominantly a wholesome and 
well-directed thing; but by the 
same token, he cannot accept it as 
without any power, or with only 
negative power—the mockery it 
emerges in this novel. 


Thus, Shelton Howden is strange 
and lonely to no purpose; and Mr. 
Redding has been detoured, by 
personal or other considerations, 
from telling a very significant 
story. Stranger and Alone is stu- 
died romance, without the lavish 
Yerby settings, not a true reading 
of the life it realistically espouses. 
Read as romance, it is disturbing 
but not altogether exciting and up- 
lifting. At no point does it rise 
to the fine exuberance or stern 
revelation of the best passages of 
No Day of Triumph. 


But Mr. Redding can write, and 
he has a good theme. Would it be 
out of place for us to invite him 
to write the story he intended? 


JOHN LOVELL, JR. 
Department of English 
Howard University 


Challenge to American Integrity* 


Scottsboro Boy belongs to a wide 
group of symbols that challenge 
each American every day. Years 
ago, Americans adopted and wrote 
into their fundamental law revolu- 
tionary concepts of democracy. 
These concepts are most difficult 
to maintain in actual practice, and 
the failure to maintain them places 


*Haywood Patterson and Earl Conrad, 
Scottsboro Boy. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1950. Pp. 309. 


a large burden of hypocrisy upon 
men and countries who have so 
loudly professed. One is tempted 
to ask if Americans might not do 
better to renounce their basic 
democracy and attempt something 
a great deal closer to what would 
seem to be their capabilities and 
desires. 


In the world of hard living of 
this day, America is in serious hot 
water because she insists upon her 
broad profession of ideals in the 
face of innumerable practices to 
the contrary, which her competi- 
tors in world affairs gleefully, 
gruesomely, and_ systematically 
publicize. This, rather than sheer 
human kindness, is no doubt the 
reason for the Civil Rights Pro- 
gram side by side with the Truman 
Plan. That America is not taken 
on trust throughout the world, 
despite her fantastic generosities 
and capacity for industrial miracle, 
can be laid largely at the door of 
the reputation she has acquired 
through the cold truth as told in 
such books as Scottsboro Boy. Per- 
haps, as a protective measure, she 
will have to prevent their inter- 
national circulation. 


Haywood Patterson, ably guided 
by Earl Conrad (a very clever 
journalist), has told the Scottsboro 
story from its beginning on “the 
freight train leaving out of Chat- 
tanooga” that fateful morning of 
March 25, 1931 right down to 
1950. The only item missing is 
that one taking place since the 
book’s publication—the arrest of 
Patterson by the F. B. I. and the 
refusal of the Governor of Michi- 
gan to order his extradition to 
Alabama, thereby making him a 
free man. 


Many people have told the 
Scottsboro story for many reasons 
(some conflicting), but no one has 
told it, or could tell it, with the 
authority of Haywood Patterson. 
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He was there every minute. In 
spite of his lack of education, he 
is a man of brutal! character, 
imagination, courage, and indepen- 
dence. He knows the score and 
the meaning of the score, and what 
part he knoweth not, Earl Conrad 
is quickly to supply, by neat in- 
ference. Between these two, you 
have placed before you a rousing, 
if somewhat naturalistic, story. On 
pure excitement and the colorful- 
ness of the language, it would have 
to be enthusiastically recommend- 


ed. 


You hear of the first train ride 
and the original fight with the 
white boys; of Paint Rock where 
Patterson’s gang (at the behest of 
their defeated white adversaries) 
were taken off the train and 
charged with the rape of white 
prostitutes they were seeing for 
the first time; of mobs and Nation- 
al Guardsmen and trials and I.L.D. 
telegrams all over the place, one 
after the other. The curtain comes 
down with macabre finality time 
after time; but again and again it 
goes back up for a new scene 
which no playwright but life could 
have imagined or written. You 
hear of life in the Alabama prisons 
in great and revealing detail—of 
prison guards whose manhood Ala- 
bama has atrophied along with 
that of the prisoners, of graft and 
orgies behind prison walls (Pat- 
terson’s own store carried goods 
not to be found in the commis- 
sary), of gal-boys and wolves and 
devils. 


You get a clinical picture of At- 
more State Prison Farm where 
Patterson was supposed to spend 
his seventy-five years; and then 
you are brought back to Kilby, 
where the systematic debasement 
of human beings is more in accord 
with machine-age methods. You 
rise gradually to the breathless 
climax of Patterson’s escape in 
1948—a climax prepared for by ac- 
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counts of previous escape-at- 
tempts, most of which failed for 
very good reasons. 


The most common objections to 
Scottsboro Boy will be that (1) it 
is incredible and (2) it is radical 
propaganda. Credibility is based 
at least in part upon the nature 
of the prospective believer; but if 
objective tests of evidence and 
mountains of outside corroboration 
are a major factor, Scottsboro Boy 
is credible all the way. The nar- 
rator speaks with genuine com- 
mand of his subject, revealing his 
own sordid weaknesses and his 
enemies’ good points along with 
everything else. He tells a con- 
sistent story; for example, his 
characters show growth and de- 
velopment. He often tells the story 
behind the story, inviting you, as 
it were, to check for yourself. 


As to suspicion of radical propa- 
ganda, this review would say that 
such a tieup, if any, heightens 
rather than lessens the significance 
of the challenge in Scottsboro Boy. 
If we are being attacked for lack 
of democracy by people who want 
to take us over, is it intelligent to 
defend our demccracy by becoming 
more and more undemocratic? If 
every word in this book were a 
radical sermon, so long as the facts 
are true and verifiable, the book 
would still be a great challenge on 
the ground that only by seeking 
out and destroying the forces that 
account for such deadly poisons 
to our way of life can we hope to 
successfully defend it or to stand 
firm in it. 


No doubt the greatest signifi- 
cance of Scottsboro Boy is the 
finger it points at every democrat- 
ically-minded person anywhere 
in the world. Walt Whitman 
over and over made the point 
that any blow against democracy 
hit each one of us, and each 


one of us must respond. The 
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Scottsboro case was national in 
scope, and national in responsibili- 
ty ; then international in scope and 
responsibility. It still is. To blame 
and curse the state and the people 
of Alabama for sustaining horrible 
punishment upon obviously inno- 
cent men, and persecuting such 
tellers of the truth as Judge Hor- 
ton who granted Patterson a new 
trial, is all right; but every one of 
us is tarred with the same brush. 
And in many similar cases of our 
hysterical time, every one of us— 
whether oppressed or bystander— 
who permits innocence and princi- 
ples to be defrauded and who does 
nothing because he is afraid or 
convinces himself that he is not 
his brother’s keeper a thousand 
miles off, is a chopper-down of 
democracy. 


Right now the democratic party 
(small d) of the world is rapidly 
losing ground. Scottsboro boys 
(and girls )are on the increase, 
and the symbolism against them 
is growing. One of these days, 
perhaps soon, there will be no fur- 
ther chance for decision; we shall 
have slipped into a new dispensa- 
tion. Like the signs on the long 
bridges, “At this point you can no 
longer turn around—you must pro- 
ceed across the bridge,” we shall 
have given up democracy. But can 
we then say it was against our 
will? 

It is this reader-reviewer’s ad- 
vice that you get Scottsboro Boy 
and read it carefully, and meditate 
upon it in the light of this urgent 
challenge. 


JOHN LOVELL, JR. 


The Negro in the United States* 


This extensive analysis of Negro 
life and culture is very much more 


*E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the 
United States. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1949, Pp. 767. 


than the frequently published stu- 
dies of Negro problems. It ana- 
lyzes the process of social integra- 
tion and disintegration. While the 
subject-matter is consistently that 
of our Negro population, the pro- 
cesses of social interaction are 
those which, as the author states, 
“. . . will throw light upon the 
problem of race and culture con- 
tact in other parts of the world as 
well as in the United States.” 


Part 1 begins the analysis of 
social forces by appraising the 
factors which prevented any signi- 
ficant transfer of African culture 
to the New World. This fact 
readily led to the development of 
a new status of relationship typi- 
fied by slavery and the plantation. 
Even before the Civil War this 
pattern was being modified as the 
number of free Negroes rose from 
108,000 in 1800 to 488,000 in 1860. 


In Part II the author traces the 
racial conflict in the period of re- 
construction which culminated in 
the reestablishment of “white su- 
premacy” in the South. While 
there had been free Negroes in the 
Northern states, World War I 
brought the first major influx of 
Southern Negroes to Northern 
cities and World War II further 
accentuated this migration. The 
immediate result was an accentu- 
ation of segregation which, as 
clearly analyzed in Part 3, “The 
Negro Community and its Institu- 
tions,” is maintained to a greater 
degree in primary relationships 
than in those less personal in 
character. The gradual breaking 
over of this pattern and the social 
conflict involved is well illustrated 
in Part 4 in which the development 
of intellectual life and leadership 
of Negroes is described. 


In the concluding Part 5, the 
author realistically appraises the 
problems of adjustment in relation 
to health and survival, unemploy- 
ment and poverty, family disor- 
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ganization, crime and deliquency, 
mental deficiency and insanity and 
race relations. The following quo- 
tation indicates the author’s em- 
‘ang in dealing with these prob- 
ems: 


“The Negro minority is striving for 
assimilation into American life. The Ne- 
gro has striven as far as possible to 
efface or tone down the physical differ- 
ences between himself and the white 
majority. He does not take seriously the 
a separate Negro economy. 
In his individual behavior as well as in 
his organized forms of social life he 
attempts to approximate as closely as 
possible the dominant American pattern. 
Whenever an opportunity for participa- 
tion in American culture is afforded he 
readily seizes it; that is, so far as his 
past experiences and preparation permit 
him to take advantage of such opportuni- 


notion of 


ties.” 


Dr. Frazier concludes that, 
viewed from the point of view of 
social interaction, there has been 
marked progress toward integra- 
tion of the Negro into the total 
cultural pattern of American life. 
This integration bids fair to con- 
tinue at an accelerating pace but 
the responsibility for the end pro- 
duct will rest upon both the Negro 
and the white population of Amer- 
ica. 


An excellent bibliography is giv- 
en, classified in terms of the 
organization of the book into five 
parts. 


FRANCIS J. BROWN 

Staff Associate 

American Council 
on Education 


Negroes in American Society* 


This is a comprehensive and 
interestingly written “story of the 


*Maurice R. Davie, Negroes in American 
Society. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company,1949, Pp. 542. 
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American Negro” which begins in 
Africa and concludes with the 
post World War II developments. 
The author has used many sources 
which are cited in an excellent and 
briefly annotated bibliography at 
the end of each chapter. The book 
is designed primarily as a text 
and consequently gives a factual, 
scientific analysis rather than, as 
most books dealing with race re- 
lations, a personal evaluation or 
program. 


The major problems included, 
each of which is presented with an 
historical perspective, are: ten- 
ancy, migration, economic status, 
education, religion, the Negro 
press, the family, housing condi- 
tions, health and vitality, criminal- 
ity, suffrage, lynching and race 
riots. Among the more general 
problems of Negro adjustment the 
author analyzes the following: 
segregation and _ discrimination, 
the doctrine of racial inferiority, 
race mixture and intermarriage 
and class and caste. 


A very interesting chapter is 
given on the Negro in wartime. 
It is the present writer’s judg- 
ment, based upon direct contact 
with these problems during World 
War II, that while the author is 
entirely correct in describing dis- 
criminatory practices which exist- 
ed at the beginning of the war, he 
does not give sufficient considera- 
tion to the tremendous changes 
that occurred during the war. He 
points out that the war crystalized 
their hopes and demands but he 
should have added that achieve- 
ments toward greater equality 
especially in the last two years 
gave promise that these hopes 
could and would eventually be 
realized. 


The author does express this 
more optimistic note in his treat- 
ment of most of the other prob- 
lems. This is further indicated in 
the conclusions of his last chapter: 
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“|. . The trend in race rela- 
tions in the South is toward equali- 
zation within the framework of 
segregation. The principle of equal 
opportunities has been recognized 
in education and has been extended 
at points to include health, wel- 
fare, transportation, and recrea- 
tion facilities; there is some indi- 
cation that it will be extended to 
employment opportunities, equal 
treatment by the police and in the 
courts, and to suffrage. 


“.. . The Negro still suffers 
social and economic handicaps 
throughout the nation and legal 
disabilities in the South, but his 
progress over the years has been 
tremendous. 


“.. . They are participating 
in every phase of American life— 
labor and industry, science and 
scholarship, music and the fine 
arts, and public leadership. 


“... . The door of opportunity 
has never been closed tight. It 
is constantly opening wider. The 
outlook for the Negro in America 
is one of slow but steady advance 
toward democracy.” 


FRANCIS J. BROWN 


Poets of Faith in Our Times* 


When men with social vision and 
a flare for poetry sit down to 
serious reflection upon the ebb and 
flow of American life, American 
letters are likely to emerge the 
better off. Robert H. Brown’s 
Wine of Youth and Andrew N. 
Aheart’s Figures of Fantasy amply 
under-score this assertion. Appear- 
ing simultaneously during the clos- 
ing days of the Nineteen Forties, 
these streamlined collections of 


*Robert H. Brown, Wine of Youth, New 
York: The Exposition Press, Pp. 46. 
Andrew N. Aheart, Figures of Fantasy. New 
York: The Exposition Press, Pp. 54. 
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lyric poems have much in common. 
Each (the author’s initial publica- 
tion) draws heavily upon experi- 
ences incident to participation in 
World War II; each points up the 
social and emotional tempo of the 
times; and each is concerned not 
so much with the author’s revolt 
against the Negro-white scheme 
of things in America, as with the 
lessons of sanity and serenity im- 
plicit in the every-day natural 
phenomena which one finds in his 
own back yard. Here are two at- 
tractively-bound volumes of poems 
written partially during the au- 
thors’ leisure hours in peace-time 
America and partially during the 
dark days of their sojourn in two 
foreign theatres of war. 


There is about Brown’s Wine 
of Youth a distinct Wordsworthian 
flavor, for of the thirty-six poems 
that comprise the volume, more 
than one-half of them is contingent 
upon external nature—spring rain, 
daybreak, sea gulls, and shadows 
on the moon,—but nowhere is this 
emphasis upon external nature 
pushed to the pantheistic extreme. 
Nature, as the poet views it, is 
neither good nor bad; it is simply 
impersonal. The fire that prepares 
the food and the ocean that lands 
the cargoes, serve with equal force 
as instruments of death and des- 
truction. But the orderly pattern 
of the universe and the simplicity 
and spontaneity of natural things 
are Brown’s antidote against the 
current materialistic way of life; 
they have the most significant and 
ultimate value for the human 
spirit. 

The title of Wine of Youth is 
drawn from the initial poem in the 
collection, “Wine of Youth”, whose 
four-line stanzaic arrangement 
sets the pattern for many of the 
poems that follow; an even larger 
number of poems appear in couplet 
form and in free verse. The logic 
of the poem “19438” which finds 
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“death ghastly when the air is 
shrill with piercing shells” and the 
zest for living as expressed in 
“On Wings of Love” add up to a 
strong plea for peace in our times. 


A mathematician by profession, 
Andrew Aheart has proceeded on 
the assumption that “mathematics 
and poetry are kindred enter- 
prises”, and the poems found in 
his Figures of Fantasy represent 
the distitled essence of a spirit 
equally at home in a world of 
abstraction and a world of men. 
Implicit throughout the collection 
is the poet’s sense of identity with 
an orderly world. “To My Love”, 
“My Girl’, and “To Rebecca” are 
but powerful echoes from the fox- 
hole of a war-sick soldier who 
found love amply rewarding in 
moments of despair, and Negro 
womanhood an inspiration. Equal- 
ly fascinating are “The Ancient 
Clock” that “ticks away our un- 
solved problems”, and “Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt”, forever “gone 
where go the wise and the fair.” 
Happily enough, Aheart came back 
from the war with deep-founded 
faith in America, despite whose 
off-repeated gropings in the dark- 
—_s has found “the very best 
of all.” 


Although Aheart has not entire- 
ly escaped the snares that trap the 
novice—occasional labored style, 
inexact rimes, and such deadpan 
expressions as “radiant glow” and 
“sparkling dew”’—, his Figures of 
Fantasy contains an assortment of 
poems written mostly in orthodox 
forms, but poems of high quality, 
poems that are fresh and pungent 
and meaningful. The sonnets in- 
variably follow the Italian pattern 
and the idiom is that of a limited 
locale. 


Both Robert Brown’s Wine of 
Youth and Andrew Aheart’s 
Figures of Fantasy are products 
of young Negro poets who have 


managed to outdistance the cur- 
rent wave of pessimism and de- 
featism that has found its way 
into a great deal of literature by 
Negro authors, and who have shied 
away from the Lennon Avenue- 
Beale Street variety of verse 
frequently based upon the exploits 
of the happy-go-lucky or the hope- 
lessly depraved Negro. These new- 
ly-published volumes invite favor- 
able comparison with such “first 
collections” of poems as Owen 
Dodson’s Powerful Long Ladder, 
Margaret Walker’s For My People, 
and Gwendolyn Brook’s A Street 
in Bronzeville. They add, more- 
over, to the growing fund of 
American literature by but not 
necessarily about Negroes. 


JOHN W. PARKER, Chairman 
Department of English 
State Teachers College 
Fayetteville, 

North Carolina 


East African Agriculture* 


The preface stresses the urgent 
need for a more systematic study 
of the subject. The editors, com- 
mercial agriculturalists in the 
region, hope to fill “the interim 
with a modest volume that will 
satisfy the bare needs of those 
requiring an introduction to East 
African agriculture’. 


Kenya and the products of 
European agriculture are discuss- 
ed in much greater detail than that 
of the other countries, or native 
agriculture. How to overcome the 
transportation difficulties in order 
to compete more successfully on 
the world markets seems to be the 
major and well justified concern 
of the editors and of most of their 
25 contributors. 


Worthwhile statistical materials 
*J. K. Matheson and E. W. Bovill, (eds.) 


East African Agriculture. London: Oxford 
University, 1950. Pp. 332. 
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and photographs are_ included, 
while the four maps, and especially 
the road map, hardly meet the 
present-day standards; a crop-dis- 
tribution map is lacking alto- 
gether. 


It is regrettable that the editors 
saw fit to publish such unjustifi- 
able generalities as “The native 
is naturally careless and lacks 
powers of concentration”, or “Few 
East Africans become skilled 
craftsmen . . . chiefly due to racial 
failing” (sic!). Disparaging re- 
marks about the poorly prepared 
plantation school teachers who 
“amuse their pupils much as a 
monkey at a zoo” also appear 
quite unnecessary. 


Since this book is the first to 
deal with agriculture in East 
Africa, it is hoped that—with all 
its deficiencies—it may soon stimu- 
late more complete and objective 
studies of the agricultural economy 
of this region.” 


ANTHONY S. REYNER 
Professor of Geography 
Howard University 


Punishment Without Crime* 


There is little doubt that the 
most vexatious problem confront- 
ing the United States today is the 
invidious outcropping of the dual 
blights of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation. While it is undeniably true 
that phenomenal progress has been 
achieved in mitigating the more 
venomous and soul-searing mani- 
festations of hate, we have not 
yet reached the threshold of un- 
fettered freedom wherein our 
minority groups can enjoy the 
basic liberties of our cherished 
democratic order. Far too many 


*S. Andhill Fineberg, Punishment With- 
out Crime: What You Can Do About 
Prejudice. Garden City: Doubleday and 
Company, 1949, Pp. 337. 
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of our citizens are still imbued 
with feelings of rancor and enmity 
toward members of certain racial 
or religious out-groups, such as 
the 22,000,000 Catholics, 6,000,000 
Jews, 13,000,000 Negroes, 3,000, 
000 Mexicans, 350,000 Indians, 80, 
000 Chinese, and the 125,000 
Japanese. Rabbi S. Andhil Fine- 
berg of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee has turned out a discreet 
and didactic volume on the Alpha 
and Omega of the distressing cess- 
pool of bigotry in our culture. His 
suggested panaceas for breaking 
down the walls of hostility do 
merit our most ponderous con- 
sideration. 


As a result of his participation 
in communal betterment move- 
ments and his association with the 
American Jewish Committee, Rab- 
bi Fineberg has amassed ware- 
houses of inexhaustible informa- 
tion to grapple with the protean 
courses of prejudiced behavior. 
The scope of this study is suffi- 
ciently broad to encompass virtual- 
ly all highlights of the subject. 
Although a review of this type 
cannot do justice to the many 
pieces of the prejudice mosaic 
which Rabbi Fineberg deals with, 
a brief indication of a few action 
schemes he suggests might be 
tempting enough to induce the 
reader to peruse this scholarly 
contribution to the literature of 
race relations. The author con- 
cedes in the preface that his pro- 
posed remedies for the disease may 
not be completely accepted by his 
audience. But the purpose of a 
book of this sort is to set in motion 
a ferment of tested ideas so that 
we may be adequately prepared 
to cope with the unpredictable 
patterns of the social ailment of 
prejudice. 


Prejudice is essentially a sign 
of psychotic derangement and de- 
viation from the mental norm. 
Children of minority groups are 
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constantly hindered in their ambi- 
tion to enter many colleges and 
professional schools throughout 
the breadth and length of the 
country. Rabbi Fineberg advises 
that we pursue a vigorous pro- 
gram of enlightenment to remove 
the admission policy barriers of 
our halls of learning. He thinks 
we should take the following 
steps: (1) Inform everyone of the 
hideous effects of barring stu- 
dents from colleges and univer- 
sities because of their racial or 
religious background; (2) Make a 
dogged effect to persuade officials 
to cease lowering the gates sur- 
rounding their centers of study; 
(3) Demand that college strike out 
irrelevant questions concerning the 
race, religion, and ethnic origin of 
applicants from their application 
blanks; (4) In states where a Fair 
Employment Practices Act is not 
on the statute books, allow it 
priority over a Fair Educational 
Practices Bill; (5) where a Fair 
Employment Practices Bill has 
been enacted, strive for the adop- 
tion of a Fair Educational Prac- 
tices Bill, paying particular notice 
to the operations of similar 
measures in other jurisdictions; 
and (6) Where educational facili- 
ties are segregated as in the South 
and Washington, D. C., be sure 
to apprise the community of the 
inevitable incompatibility between 
equality and segregation. Rabbi 
Fineberg defines these processes 
more elaborately in the instances 
he cites of successful endeavor 
along the line of greater equality 


of opportunity in educational 
practice. 

Underprivileged and _ harried 
members of minority groups, 


particularly Negroes, still languish 
in the unspeakably dilapidated 
hovels of our urban communities. 
Howard Whitman has focused the 
searchlight of a complacent coun- 
try upon the incredible and sub- 
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human housing conditions Negroes 
have to endure within the shadow 
of the White House in Washington, 
D. C. In the blighted area of hous- 
ing, Rabbi Fineberg believes these 
educational tactics should go far 
in ameliorating a morally inde- 
fensible national disgrace: (1) 
Plan to forestall any crisis before 
it erupts, especially when oppress- 
ed groups are entering a neighbor- 
hood for the first time; (2) It may 
not, however, be futile to assume 
the initiative of alleviating a 
cancerous condition after it has 
erupted socially; (3) Organized 
resistance is essential to prevent 
the unjust expulsion of landlords 
and tenants from racially exclusive 


sections; (4) In talking about 
residential restrictions against 
minorities, do not fall into the 


habit of giving vent to ideas of 
stereotypy; (5) Make real estate 
owners aware that the only de- 
sirable agreements are those re- 
lating to standards of maintenance 
without reference to race, creed 
or ethnic origin; and (6) Legisla- 
tors require a mixture of educa- 
tion and support to fulfill their 
obligations. We should all realize 
that these heavy-ladden antidotes 
to exclusivity in housing contain 
the seeds of a healthy, growing, 
and expansive concept of demo- 
cratic intermingling of free 
peoples on the basis of personal 
merit and worth. 


Rabbi Fineberg descants in de- 
tailed fashion on the methodologies 
groups should employ in minimiz- 
ing the poisonous taunts of hate 
organizers, rabble-rousers and 
their ilk. He thinks that undue 
excitement and alarm will provide 
these miniscule bigots with public- 
ity which they could not otherwise 
obtain. The Quarantine Treatment 
device which Rabbi Fineberg 
pioneered has been widely acclaim- 
ed by the National Community 
Relations Advisory Council. Rabbi 
Fineberg emphasizes the need for 
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instilling in the public a knowledge 
of the general techniques of all 
sowers of group hatred rather 
than any specific firebrand. He 
strongly admonishes that a puny 
purveyor of canards should not 
be granted the luxury of splashing 
headlines, radio extras and other 
propaganda media to build up a 
clientele. 


Rabbi Fineberg discourses on 
such other topics as hate writers, 
community relations organizations, 
allies in the field of intercultural 
education, and related matters. 
His analyses of difficult psychol- 
ogical suppositions are carefully 
thought out and clearly presented. 
He is not seized by an alarmist 
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or pessimistic outlook, but retains 
a sense of balance and perspective 
throughout the book. He weighs 
the assets and liabilities of our 
chart of human relations without 
a jaundiced eye or chip on his 
shoulder. He adduces fine illustra- 
tions to substantiate the theories 
he is espousing. All in all, we have 
here the makings of a vade-mecum 
for resolving the burning dilemma 
of strained inter-group relations. 
Here is scholarship combined with 
wisdom to give us direction in our 
crusade for the fulfillment of the 
elixir of the American Creed. 


SAMUEL ABRAHAMS 
Brooklyn, New York 
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NOTES FROM RECENT BOOKS 
WALTER G. DANIEL 


Toward World Unity 


At the mid-point of the twen- 
tieth century the world is more 
conscious of human rights and 
needs than it has ever been. There 
is no doubt regarding the differ- 
ence between words and action; 
yet words continue to be written 
and spoken and effectively com- 
municated words are necessary 
for further action. Many books 
concerning the status, problems 
and welfare of minorities have 
been written in recent years. 


The Roots of Prejudice Against 
the Negro in the United States 
was prepared as a doctor’s disser- 
tation and published after the au- 
thor’s death. It is a critical dis- 
cussion which combines the in- 
sights from a variety of disci- 
plines, especially history, psychol- 
ogy, sociology and anthropology. 
The researcher finds that no sin- 
gle theory explains adequately anti- 
Negro prejudice; but the Amer- 
ican culture provides the learn- 
ing situation which promotes and 
rewards hostility toward the Ne- 
gro and maintains the unfavorable 
stereotype. The cultural norm is 
racist in character and is foster- 
ed by the mass media of communi- 
cation. A special study is made of 
humor and the detrimental man- 
ner in which the Negro is present- 
ed as a comic figure. Up to now 
American society has tended to 
punish favorable attitudes and be- 
havior toward the Negro. Correc- 
tion lies in changing the system of 
punishment and rewards so that 
greater satisfaction may be ob- 
tained from perceiving a Negro as 


1Naomi F. Goldstein, The Roots of 
Prejudice Against the Negro in the United 
States, Boston: Boston University Press, 
1948. Pp. 213. 


an individual and treating him as 
a first-class citizen. “Until Amer- 
ican culture promotes non-racist 
thinking in America it is idle to ex- 
pect isolated segments of formal- 
ized education, such as courses, 
lectures, etc. to result in lasting 
changes in attitudes.” Whether 
one agrees in full with the writer 
he is stimulated by the fresh and 
varied ways of getting new in- 
sights into a persistent problem. 


Race Relations in a Democracy’, 
the fifth volume in the Bureau of 
Intercultural Education series on 
problems of race and culture in 
American education, is recommen- 
ded reading for those who wish a 
brief introduction to the subject. 
It is characterized by a provoca- 
tive style, simple language and 
clear organization. Quite appro- 
priately the writer makes a plea 
for building better human rela- 
tions on a world-wide basis. She 
is a gradualist with abundant op- 
timism regarding social change 
and improvement. The historical 
development and present status of 
race relations are objectively view- 
ed, with successful clarification 
of terms and meanings. The book 
contains little that is new. Many 
readers will wish to proceed to 
works of greater depth and pene- 
tration or will not be attracted to 
it if they have read the more 
comprehensive treatises which al- 
ready exist. In the last chapter, 
“Looking Toward Democracy ” 
the essential conditions for world 
unity and human understanding 
are positively stated. 


Another white social scientist, 
who was the chief associate in the 
preparation of the monumental 


2Ina C. Brown, Race Relations in a De- 
mocracy, New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. 205. 
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work on the Negro entitled An 
American Dilemma, has produced 
a revealing study on The Negro’s 
Morale*. The author, in success- 
ive chapters, traces the history of 
group identification among Ne- 
groes, the blocks to its develop- 
ment, the promotion of group con- 
sciousness, the solidarity with oth- 
er groups, and the future of group 
identification and its effects on in- 
tergroup relations. After consid- 
ering the alternatives for the 
future he predicts that “discrim- 
ination will decrease slowly and 
prejudice even more slowly, and 
the trend toward group identi- 
fication will persist.” A central 
theme of the book is that the 
trend of the Negro’s morale has 
definitely been from low to high in 
the past forty years. Recurring 
throughout is the belief that the 
Negro group has faced the most 
intense and persistent problems of 
discrimination and that greater 
group identification has been neces- 
sary in order to find a solution. 
Other minority groups would 
be helped by a critical study of 
the way in which the Negro peo- 
ple have made gains through 
group solidarity. 


The sources and scientific ev- 
idence upon which the study is 
based are limited. In the absence 
of fact, Dr. Rose is led to make 
sweeping generalizations. His 
work may be regarded as suggest- 
ive and exploratory. It helps to 
close in some of the gaps in our 
knowledge of group _identifica- 
tion and protest and formulates, 
in the appendix, twenty topics 
worthy of further investigation. 
There is the observation that the 
work should have been under- 
taken before by a competent Ne- 
gro. Perhaps this recent study 
will prove sufficiently stimulating 


8Arnold M. Rose, The Negro’s Morale, 
Minneapolis: The University of Minne- 
soto Press, 1949. Pp. 153. 


for the prosecution of scientific 
undertakings that will lead ‘to 
fundamental understanding and 
appropriate action. 


The treatment of Japanese A- 
mericans in the last world war 
forced them into a greater group 
consciousness than they had known 
before and elicited the concern of 
persons who were interested in 
the welfare of minority groups. 
Americans Betrayed* describes 
the policies and practices that re- 
sulted from the decision of the 
United States government to evac- 
uate Japanese Americans from the 
Pacific Coast after the attack on 
Pear] Harbor. The treatment is in 
three major parts: (1) the region- 
al pressure brought on the West 
coast; (2) the formation of na- 
tional policy with specific discus- 
sion of the administrative, legis- 
lative and judicial branches; and 
(3) the conclusions of the study. 
Taken as a whole the volume shows 
good organization, careful exam- 
ination of the evidence and the 
substantial use of official docu- 
ments and records, not easily ac- 
cessible or generally available. 


The researcher tells a story of 
dramatic import, not with the tech- 
niques of the playwright but with 
the insights of the scholar. Grod- 
zins reveals how a crisis brings 
out the latent hostility and pre- 
judices of power groups against 
the minorities of whom they are 
afraid. The fearful and hysterical 
people of a region exert pressure 
at the national level and force a 
minority group to live in confine- 
ment and deprivation. The quiet, 
gentle, peace-loving people may 
not subscribe to the policies or 
participate in the practices that 
are followed but they lend support 
to undemocratic methods by their 


*Morton Grodzins, Americans Betrayed, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949, 
Pp. 445. 
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silence. People act upon the basis 
of what they perceive or believe to 
be true rather than upon the facts 
that constitute the truth. 


Some of the evidence used is 
inconclusive. There is repetition of 
ideas as well as unnecessary length 
of treatment in some places. 
The reader will be impressed, 
nevertheless, with the overall 
scholarly approach. There is a 
warning that the policies and prac- 
tices which discriminated against 
Japanese Americans in our last 
international war indicate what 
can happen to any minority in 
times of crisis. 


One America® remains the inclu- 
sive, encyclopedic treatment of the 
inter-group problem. It is the only 
volume that attempts to show the 
contribution of the wide variety 
of ethnic groups to our American 
culture, the problems which they 
present and the direction of the 
intercultural movement. The writ- 
ers of the various chapters are 
well acquainted with their fields 
and succeed in compressing much 
information in a relatively small 
space. Obviously such a way of 
handling so large a field pre- 
vents any full discussion of the 
many facets discernible, limits the 
discussion to primarily factual 
presentation and lacks a certain 
desirable continuity. The volume is 
indispensable to understanding the 
field of intergroup relations. 


Democracy Demands It*, a slend- 
er volume, follows the pattern of 
the Bureau of Intercultural Edu- 
cation series on race and culture 
problems, of which it is a part. 
Described as “a resource unit for 


5Francis F. Brown and Joseph S, Rou- 
cek, One America. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1945. Pp. 717. 

6William Van Til, John J. DeBoer, R. 
Will Burnett, Kathleen C. Ogden, Democ- 
racy nem It. New York: Harper, 1950, 
Pp. 117. 
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intercultural education in the high 
school” it is a manual which out- 
lines a reconstructed form for unit 
teaching with fruitful suggestions 
for secondary school teachers. The 
ideas are arranged in five chapters 
which describe (1) three major ap- 
proaches to developing units of 
work, (2) four ways of starting 
an intercultural unit, (3) questions 
classified under sixteen areas that 
lend themselves to unit study, (4) 
significant considerations for the 
teacher in evaluation progress to- 
ward desirable outcomes of inter- 
group education, and (5) ways 
that provide the necessary experi- 
ence for education and action. This 
last aspect comprises about one- 
half of the book. The greatest use- 
fulness is for teachers who seek 
vital ways to aid adolescents to 
acquire the necessary understand- 
ing and behavior that may build 
better human relations in “one 
world”. 


Toward Social and Personal 
Integration 


MARION THOMPSON WRIGHT 


Few persons would expect not 
to find sharp lines of social clea- 
vages in the larger cities but there 
are some who might question find- 
ing rigid stratification in what are 
considered smaller, more homoge- 
neous communities. Still others 
might insist that in the public 
schools which are designed to de- 
velop persons who can live whole- 
some lives in a democracy, one 
would surely find processes of 
equalization at work. And if the 
population of the high school con- 
tained not a single Negro pupil, 
then indeed should all persons at- 
tending the institution be able to 
live together as one happy family. 
But this the Hollingsheads' did not 


1August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s 
Youth. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1949, Pp, 474. 
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find when they selected the Mid- 
western town of “Elmtown” as one 
in which to study adolescent youth 
in order to determine what they 
were like and how they came to 
be as they were. Elmtown con- 
tained some 10,000 inhabitants. 
The group studied consisted of 
369 boys and 366 girls between the 
ages of 13 and 19 inclusive, who 
resided in the community during 
the school year, 1941-42, and who 
had completed the elementary 
grades between 1938 and 1941. 


Using the methods of partic- 
ipant observer, interviewing and 
documentary analysis, the author 
learned much about the lives and 
activities of the young people of 
this town. The social structure 
comprised five main classes with 
defined class and prestige values. 
The behavior patterns of the 
pupils in and out of school were 
determined by their family con- 
nections and clique associations. 
The first three classes were the 
ones which really mattered and 
who really lived in accordance 
with the American creed. The 
fourth class was a sort of twilight 
group whose members, if they 
were in the upper segment of the 
class, had some opportunities but 
the last group, Class V, was the 
forgotten portion of the commun- 
ity. In all areas of social living, 
pressures served as_ inexorable 
chains to keep them in a state of 
abject poverty and rejection. 


The families of the first two 
classes influenced all phases of life 
in Elmtown. Pressures were 
brought to bear upon the school 
to get what they desired for their 
children whether these pupils were 
deserving on a basis of merit or 
not. School officials were discrimi- 
natory in their treatment of the 
pupils from the different social 
levels and aligned themselves in 
their values with members of the 
prestige groups. They assumed 


no responsibility for considering 
the telic function of the school in 
attempting to bring about an im- 
proved state of affairs for those 
children who needed it most. 


These findings are similar in 
many respects to those of the 
American Youth Commission on 
Negro youth, in that the class 
position of the child decides his 
role in the social, economic and 
educational areas of society. And 
most provocative of all is the fact 
that the schools contribute to the 
inequalities instead of helping to 
alleviate them. In Elmtown, the 
relief officials even went so far as 
to bring pressure to have children 
of fourteen years of age or over 
leave school and go to work thus 
depriving them of whatever op- 
portunity they might have had for 
securing the benefits of school at- 
tendance. 


In discussing what might be 
done, the author does not appear 
to be too sanguine. He calls at- 
tention to the fact that the people 
who are in control are so con- 
vinced that those who have achiev- 
ed have ability while those who 
have not possess little native 
capacity that, following a determi- 
nistic policy, they are not at all 
inclined to see any reason for 
questioning the status quo or de- 
siring to bring about any changes 
which might affect their vested 
interests. 


This is a challenging book to 
those who claim to be interested 
in equality of opportunity for 
realizing the potentialities of every 
individual. It is also challenging 
to others who view themselves as 
ordained by God to determine the 
destinies of their fellowmen who 
happen to be in a lower class than 
themselves. It shows the ineptitude 
of many religious and educational 
leaders in the face of injustices to 
those who stand most in need of 
their assistance in the business 
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of living socially useful lives. It 
is a helpful treatise for those in- 
terested in methodology in field 
research in human relations. 


For those concerned with social 
problems, the Lees* have made 
available a source book which is 
of inestimable value. Social Prob- 
lems in America is excellent for 
either a reference or text book. 
The eight divisions which have 
been designated as Perspectives in 
Regard to Social Change, Disor- 
ganization and Societal Change, 
Man and Land, Life-History Prob- 
lems, Institutional Problems, In- 
dividual and Group Deviations, 
Problems of Social Division, Social 
Crises and Processes and Tech- 
niques of Adjustment cover a wide 
range of topics in the social science 
field with the advantage of having 
the considered judgments of many 
experts on them. Its value as a 
text is enhanced through the pro- 
vision of bibliographical refer- 
ences, review questions and sug- 
gested projects. For serious stu- 
dents it is also an aid to have 
brief biographical sketches of the 
authors of the source materials 
made available. There are many 
courses in which this book can be 
used with great profit, because of 
the excellent job which the authors 
have done in the assembling and 
organizing of the fine up to date 
material. 


Counseling in Residence Halls 
meets an urgent need for many 
persons engaged in _ personnel 
work. In recent years there has 
been an ever increasing emphasis 
upon the contributions to the 
general personality development 
inherent in residence halls. Those 


2Alfred McClung Lee and Elizabeth 
Briant Lee, Social Problems in America. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1949. Pp. 741. 

8Rhoda Orme, Counseling in Residence 
Halls. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950, 
p. ‘ 
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institutions of higher learning 
which recognize their responsibil- 
ity toward the student as a whole 
person are giving more attention 
to the quality of living experiences 
provided in connection with the 
housing program of the institu- 
tion. But perplexing questions 
have been raised as to some of the 
problems which arise when di- 
rectors of residence attempt to 
serve as counselors. It is generally 
agreed that counselors must be 
persons who are divorced from the 
disciplinary functions of the 
school. Rhoda Orme has demon- 
strated how dormitory directors 
can also carry on a counseling 
function. Of course, there has to 
be a positive attitude toward the 
purposes of discipline. There must 
be a philosophy which holds that 
disciplinary measures should be in 
terms of the best interests of the 
individual and the social groups of 
which the individual is a part. 


Orme discusses the advantages 
which the residence hall provides 
for counseling and presents princi- 
ples and practices designed to help 
those who are engaged in this type 
of work. Naturally, just how far a 
particular staff member may go 
in counseling depends upon the 
training of the individual. This 
book aids in determining the depth 
to which a person may go and the 
resources which are available 
when a student’s needs require 
the skills of a more highly trained 
specialist. 


The book is simply written and 
easily understood. Case history 
material further clarifies many of 
the principles discussed. The sec- 
tion on the dormitory counselor as 
a person in authority, friend and 
professional helper, is especially 
significant in this area of person- 
nel work. The bibliography and 
questionnaires in the appendices 
will be helpful to those who are 
interested in exploring further the 
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possibilities in this field. 

Finding My Way‘ sets out as an 
orientation book for college stu- 
dents. It presents many common 
sense suggestions in a simple man- 
ner which can be easily compre- 
hended by most students. A wide 
range of subjects is covered in a 
general manner with, in many 
instances, specific illustrations or 
recommendations. There is a ques- 
tion, however, about whether it 
adds anything new to some of the 
already excellent texts now avail- 
able. 


There are several instances in 
which the book could have been 
improved through the use of more 
up to date material. For example, 
reference is made to Robinson’s 
Diagnostic and Remedial Tech- 
niques in Effective Study when an 
improved and_ revised edition, 
Effective Study has been available 
since 1947. Mention is made of the 
Federal Bureau of Education when 
for many years the title of that 
agency has been the United States 
Office of Education. Chapter head- 
ings at the top of pages instead of 
the title of the book all the way 
through could have been used to 
some advantage. In the discussion 
on determining the student’s assets 
and liabilities, more should have 
been said of the use of counseling 
or other personnel services avail- 
able now in most colleges for diag- 
nostic and remedial assistance. It 
is assumed to too great an extent 
that the student can do this for 
himself when often what is most 
needed is the aid of specialists or 
properly trained persons to help 
him in thinking through his diffi- 


culties or problems. 


Miss Lou and this Moving 
World® purports to be a book de- 


4J. Irving Scott, Finding My Way. 
Boston: The Meador Press, 1949, Pp. 344. 

5Lou Adna Sours, Miss Lou and this 
Moving World. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Company, 1949. Pp. 256. 
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signed for young people, teen- 
agers and college youth, for 
parents, social workers and re- 
ligious organizations. It is also a 
book for those interested in the 
history of Indiana, Oklahoma, 
California and New England. It 
has multitudinous details about 
these sections of the country but 
the organization makes it difficult 
to see the “forest for the trees.” 
The stories are narrated chiefly 
through reports by and _ letters 
from former pupils of an ex- 
teacher in which the stories con- 
tained therein tell much about 
their personal lives. The over all 
picture would have been much 
clearer and significant had the 
author made more use of herself in 
serving aS a medium through 
which greater cohesiveness of the 
material] could have been obtained. 
More narration on her part could 
have formed a backdrop against 
which the reports and letters could 
have been placed. The lessons for 
youth and the various groups 
mentioned lie in the large segment 
of the book devoted to the evils 
of drinking alcoholic beverages 
and smoking. The author is an 
ardent crusader for complete aboli- 
tion of these practices as a means 
of removing what she considers 
the causes of so many of the social 
pathologies existing in the country 
today. 


Glimpses of Wellesley College 


Alumnae and students of Wel- 
lesley College will find much that 
is interesting in The Broom Be- 
hind the Door* for in this book 
Adeline Hawkes, a ward of one 
of the founders of this famed in- 
stitution, tells the story of her life 
which is intertwined for many 
years with that of Pauline Adeline 


Adeline Hawkes, The Broom Behind the 
Door. Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 


1949, Pp. 361. 
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Durant. Through this autobiog- 
raphy, they will be given many 
intimate glances into the home life 
and other activities of this noble 
woman who over a long period 
devoted most of her time to the 
betterment of the lives of others. 
Pauline Durant was loyal and 
kindhearted at the same time that 
she was a caustic and strict dis- 
ciplinarian. Not even a Bishop or 
the President of the college was 
spared the sharp barbs of her 


tongue when they had done some- 


thing which displeased her. 


Included, too, in this book is a 
pathetic story of the brother and 
sisters of the Adeline Hawkes who 
were exploited and abused by a 
woman whom Mrs. Durant trusted 
and in whose keeping she had 
placed the orphan children of her 
friend. The narrative reveals the 
poignant struggles of these child- 
ren to survive under the most try- 
ing circumstances and how they 
used Nature as a confidante and 
trustworthy friend. 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance 
in Negro Education 


Section A: Vested Interests Involved in the Integration of 
Schools for Negroes 


OLIVER C. Cox 
Professor of Sociology, Lincoln University, (Mo.) 


T THE PRESENT INITIATION OF 
A TREND toward the abolish- 


ment of jim crow colleges for Ne- 
groes there have arisen fundamen- 
tal problems which have been hard- 
ly noticed. These problems involve 
an inchoate right of Negro stu- 
dents, a vested interest of the Ne- 
gro faculties, and a cultural inter- 
est of the Negro people. The re- 
cent amendment of the Day Law 
in Kentucky which made it pos- 
sible for white colleges of that 
state to admit Negroes and which 
permitted the board of trustees of 
the University of Louisville to dis- 
continue the Louisville Municipal 
College for Negroes by June 1951 
illustrates the situation. 


In the general enthusiasm 
among Negroes especially to see 
the undemocratic practices of seg- 
regation abolished the board of 
trustees has been able to close this 
college without any serious con- 
cern for the interest of its faculty. 
It has been reported that Dean 
Betram W. Doyle of the Negro col- 
lege said to the board that “his 
faculty was in favor of integra- 
tion of the two student bodies, 
even though it meant the loss of 
the faculty jobs.” And, following 


this, the board announced that its 
decision to integrate the schools 
“constituted notice to the Munici- 
pal College faculty that their em- 
ployment will end with the closing 
of the school in June, 1951.’ 


1Courier Journal, Louisville: Ap. 20, 1950. 
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Dr. Doyle’s position seems on its 
face a heroic deed of self-sacrifice 
in the interest of the Negro’s cause. 
And yet, this may be an act of un- 
necessary martyrdom. On the part 
of the board, the dismissal of the 
faculty is clearly an unconscion- 
able act of racial discrimination. 
These instructors had various de- 
grees of tenure, which constituted 
a vested interest in their positions. 
Of course, it should be superero- 
gatory to dilate upon the probable 
and, most likely, inevitable hard- 
ships which this peremptory dis- 
charge entails. In its achievement, 
a professorship ordinarily involves 
a life-time of planning and work, 
consequently its integrity is in 
principle at least universally re- 
spected. For many reasons, char- 
acteristic of academic life, sud- 
den shifts in employment may be- 
come extremely difficult. 


Therefore, integration should 
not be considered as either com- 
plete or satisfactory until every 
effort has also been made to inte- 
grate the Negro faculty. There 
can be no reason for not doing this 
other than that implied in the 
same racial hate and prejudice 
which the procedure of student in- 
tegration is supposed to have ter- 
minated. Indeed, the manifesta- 
tion of race prejudice on the fac- 
ulty level may even be more per- 
nicious. In other words, Negroes, 
in their struggle for democracy in 
the United States, should not be 
presented with two practically 


























equally distasteful alternative 
forms of discrimination. Because 
of the consolidation, we should ex- 
pect a reduction in total faculty 
personnel ; however, in accordance 
with ordinary democratic prac- 
tice both schools should be allowed 
to bear some of the necessary fac- 
ulty displacement. In this way 
the hardships may be considerably 
reduced. There is usually a mar- 
gin of instructors, especially of 
the younger group, whose em- 
ployment mobility is relatively 
high. In this area particularly 
adjustments could be made in both 
the white and the Negro faculty. 


But the abondonment of the Ne- 
gro instructors has other implica- 
tions. Their positions were, in 
fact, potential jobs for Negro stu- 
dents. The students had an in- 
choate right to them. Their abol- 
ishment, however, aggravates the 
already limited employment op- 
portunities of these students. They 
will now find their new improved 
education further truncated by the 
decreased opportunity for its use. 
The University thus becomes an 
immediate party to gross discrim- 
ination and “unfair” employment 
practice. 


Moreover, the loss of the Negro 
faculty constitutes a cultural loss 
to the Negro community. There 
could be little doubt but that that 
number of Negroes highly trained 
in the arts and sciences exerted 
a salubrious cultural influence 
among Negroes in Louisville. We 
should expect, then, that their 
exodus will result in some degree 
of cultural stagnation or retarda- 
tion. This is particularly so be- 
cause the white professors of the 
University ordinarily limit their 
association to white persons of the 
community. Thus, Negroes as a 
whole have an interest in insist- 
ing that integration be not one- 
sided. 


Apparently the question raised 
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here will become of increasing 
significance as integration, or some 
degree of it, proceeds into the 
Deep South. The right to employ- 
ment in tax-supported institutions 
of learning is equally as import- 
ant as the right to a non-discrim- 
inatory form of education. If the 
former is not insisted upon, it will 
become at least theoretically pos- 
sible to weed out virtually all the 
Negro college instructors by some 
procedure of integration. This, to 
be sure, will be a social calamity 
for Negroes. 


Then, too, the acceptance of 
Negro students by the private col- 
leges of the state without any con- 
sideration of appointing Negroes 
to the faculty may not be so mag- 
nanimous as it appears. It is not 
unlikely that with the current re- 
cession of racial antagonism some 
private schools may look upon Ne- 
gro students as desirable from a 
self-interested point of view. In 
areas especially where Negroes 
live the social problem is not set- 
tled simply by accepting Negro 
students in a “white” institution; 
rather the institution itself should 
become indiscriminately inter- 
racial. 


In the process of bringing to 
an end the segregated school sys- 
tem the following patterns seem 
most equitable: (a) the closing 
down of the Negro campus and 
consolidating both the faculties 
and the student bodies or, (b) con- 
tinuing the former Negro institu- 
tion but making the entire system 
interracial. Assuming a genuine 
desire to give up the pathological 
practice of racial discrimination, 
it is likely that the latter alterna- 
tive would result in a smoother 
transition. Some of the Negro fac- 
ulty members who are perhaps 
not prepared to teach on the 
higher level of efficiency of the 
former white institution may be 
either gradually sloughed off or 
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developed to parity under the in- 
fluence of the new association. 
Furthermore, that relatively large 
number of Negro students who are 
now in Negro colleges but who are 
below the national educational 
standard of college students may 
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be eliminated progressively by 
more exacting competition, while 
their places may be taken by 
recruitment of better-prepared stu- 
dents from a non-discriminatory 
elementary educational system. 
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Section B: The Ives-Quinn Bill--Legislative and Social Background 


MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 


Instructor in Education, Hunter College, New York City 


IX YEARS HAVE PASSED SINCE 

THE STATE OF NEW YORK added 
to the statute books what was at 
the time,—and still remains,—the 
most explicitly expressed mandate 
yet created on the subject of racial 
and religious discrimination in em- 
ployment. This bipartisan meas- 
ure, commonly known as the Ives- 
Quinn bill, enacted early in 1945, 
specifically proscribed discrimina- 
tion in employment of any person 
because of race, color, or national 
origin, established a state commis- 
sion to effectuate its purposes and 
provided penalties for its viola- 
tion. 


With fair employment practice 
legislation again in the news, the 
question is often raised as to why 
the State of New York was so far 
ahead of the country at large in 
its willingness to formulate pub- 
lic policy in this realm of eco- 
nomic life. How was it accom- 
plished and most important, can 
these techniques be adopted else- 
where, or does New York differ 
sharply from the rest of the coun- 
try? 


The answer to the first part of 
the question is tied up with the 
last,—for it can be sought only in 
New York’s history where the so- 
cially advanced thinking inherent 
in such legislation has long been 
potentially present. For this rea- 
son it must be recognized at the 
outset that while much can be 
gained from the New York exper- 
lence,—the precise strategy of ac- 
complishment probably cannot be 
utilized elsewhere. Equality of op- 
portunity as a social ideal is deep- 
ly rooted in New York in custom 


and tradition. From the very be- 
ginning New York was made up 
of a conglomerate population, 
drawn from the ends of the earth, 
seeking liberty and freedom in the 
New World. These early begin- 
nings in the direction of increased 
civil rights tended to mitigate 
widespread opposition as each 
new step was taken. 


Legislation, which is a_ basic 
form of social control, like other 
controls cannot occur in a vac- 
uum. It takes place in a socio- 
historical context of pervasive po- 
litical and social action that pro- 
vides stimulation for such action, 
opens lines of development, exer- 
cises restraints. In other words, 
it is manipulative in function. 
When old social controls are out- 
moded, in order to effect the 
needed changes, the social scientist 
is called upon to “... recapture 
the past in the service of current 
action and determine what things 
have to be done and in what se- 
quence, in order to systematically 
chart the way ahead.” 


In an era of hydrogen bombs it 
has become necessary to“... 
change all institutional areas in 
order to prevent the continuous 
disruption of the changes which 
occur in single areas. ... There 
is need to discover where and how 
blockage occurs in the application 
of requisite change and to formu- 
late the precise steps necessary 
to eliminate the blockage.’”? 


1Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge For What? 
p. 131. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1939. 

2Tbid., p. 248. 
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The deliberate application of so- 
cial science to the control of hu- 
man behavior must include a his- 
torical study of the many and 
varied types of action, and the 
milieu out of which progress has 
been made. While it is true that 
the law is only one agency for 
social control, it exercises a vital 
function in that it systematically 
introduces sanctioned patterns that 
canalize behavior in the direction 
of socially desirable ends. This, of 
course, is the rejoinder to the oft 
made argument that prejudice 
cannot be eliminated by passing 
laws,—‘“You cannot legislate mo- 
rality.” The point is that, while 
human nature cannot be changed 
by law, human behavior, or the 
manifestation of the prejudice or 
other anti-social attitude can be 
and often is checked and con- 
trolled. ‘Thus’, in the words of 
Dr. Lynd, “thru law, the individ- 
ual is relieved of the necessity of 
coping with certain issues in their 
complexities.’ 


During the period the New York 
State law was under considera- 
tion, there were many factors, in- 
cluding an economic depression, a 
global war, and then a manpower 
shortage, which followed in quick 
succession. These loosened insti- 
tutional controls, causing them to 
be replaced by a new set of con- 
trols more relevant to the needs 
of the time. Minorities, especial- 
ly Negroes, because of high visi- 
bility and other factors, had long 
= unique, economic disabili- 
ies. 


In New York, during the depres- 
sion of 1937, the State Legislature 
created a Temporary Commission 
on the Condition of the Urban Col- 
ored Population. It was directed 
“. .. to examine economic health 
and living conditions, and recom- 


3Ibid., p. 231. 
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4 including 
amendments to the Civil Rights 


mend measures... 


Law. In the final recommenda- 
tions of this Commission, there 
was a constitutional mandate out- 
lawing all forms of racial and re- 
ligious discrimination. This was 
written into the constitution and 
became law on Nov. 8, 1938. While 
the weight of the constitution and 
judicial practice had long been on 
the side of racial equality, this 
addition to the Bill of Rights was 
of great significance. Probably 
never before had a provision been 
made with such broad implica- 
tions. It was “... without par- 
allel in the Constitution or the 
laws of the United States... 
(and) supplied the rock founda- 
tion upon which could be built 
legislation prohibiting racial and 
religious discrimination in employ- 
ment.’”> 


Then, with the outbreak of the 
war to make the Four Freedoms 
safe everywhere in the world, 
there was a growing consciousness 
of the extent to which practice 
fell short of preachment. The 
problem of discrimination was 
seen to have ramifications beyond 
the local, or even national scene. 
It became apparent that it would 
be necessary to do something that 
would extend beyond the prevail- 
ing sterile guarantees of freedom 
of opportunity. This need was 
articulated by numerous opinion- 
forming personalities who exerted 
influences and did much in gain- 
ing popular support. Further im- 
plementation emerged in the for- 
mation of unity and race relations 
committees. Campaigns to outlaw 
various types of discrimination 
took on renewed vigor. There was 


4Laws of New York State, 1931, Chap- 
ter 858. 

5Charles S. Tuttle, in a speech delivered 
at New York University. 
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a mushroom growth of organiza- 
tions devoted to remedial action. 


The problem had become too 
acute to be ignored, for the issue 
had reached the proportions of be- 
coming a factor in the outcome 
of the death struggle between 
fascism and American democracy, 
—the weakness of which was sud- 
denly spotlighted on a world scale. 
The strategy of the enemy was to 
play upon internal tensions; it was 
therefore necessary to close ranks 
in order to attain greater internal 
unity. Most important, the ideo- 
logical nature of the war was such 
that the racial doctrines of the 
enemy could only be repudiated 
by pressing for a program of ac- 
tion. 


Also, war-stimulated manpower 
shortages emphasized the value of 
producers as well as fighters, and 
all workers, regardless of color, 
rose in importance lest the mili- 
tary and industrial potential be 
placed in jeopardy. Thus, eco- 
nomic discrimination had to be 
faced, not only in relation to mi- 
norities, but also in the interest 
of the well-being of the country 
as a whole. It was no longer pos- 
sible to operate within the frame- 
work of employment customs so 
at variance with political and so- 
cial realities. Because these new 
conditions demanded change in 
order to avoid disastrous social 
consequences, the outgrowth was 
a policy more consistent with the 
tenets of American democracy. 


There were other factors too. 
Minority groups in New York had 
waged long and continued war- 
fare, in a disciplined and energetic 
way. They had the cooperation of 
an increasing number of individ- 
uals and organizations. Pressure 
groups of interracial and religious 
character became a compelling 
force in New York life. In the 
early thirties the disadvantages of 
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a minority status in the adminis- 
tration of relief and public works 
programs had been lessened by the 
New Deal which leaned heavily 
on the American creed. Thus 
conditioned, the minority looked to 
Washington for aid in its desire to 
participate in the economic phase 
of the war effort. Out of this 
grew a threatened “March on 
Washington” which was called off 
only on the promulgation of an 
Executive order which “reaffirmed 
the policy of the United States that 
there shall be no discrimination 
in the employment of a person in 
defense industries of government 
because of race, creed, color or 
national origin.’”® 


Thus, on a national scale, there 
was a “new point of progress in 
the constant effort of the Amer- 
ican conscience to widen the ho- 
rizon of social justice.’” 


The National F. E. P. C. be- 
came an easily comprehended sym- 
bol of wide implication for, while 
it was hampered by limited power 
and small budgetary provisions, it 
was able to exercise considerable 
influence. It proved that change 
was possible and that this was a 
proper area for governmental in- 
tervention. Thus, under the im- 
petus of a total war, when discrim- 
ination in employment was out- 
lawed, it largely vanished. 


As to the minority worker, he 
was able to improve his economic 
condition, learn new skills, enter 
the trade unions, and otherwise 
set precedents on which new 
claims could be based. 


Actually the manpower scarcity, 
plus the public attitude toward full 
utilization of all human resources 


8Minorities in Defense, p. 15. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 

TReport of the New York State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination, Legisla- 
tive Document #6, p. 15. 
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toward furthering the war effort, 
were also important factors. It 
was conceded that when the com- 
pelling motives of war disappeared 
it would be easy to slip back into 
practices at variance with the 
democratic ideal. Nonetheless, 
there had been new areas of con- 
tact, and the entire period was one 
of important social change. There 
was a large amount of legislative 
activity, together with a far-reach- 
ing enlargement of the function 
of government that was to set up 
a chain reaction not easily stopped. 

On the New York State level, 
the determination of the goal of 
achievement desired had been es- 
tablished by the Convention of 
1937. Nondiscriminatory hiring 
had been established as a matter 
of state concern. The stage had 
been set. Individuals as well as 
organized groups made use of 
every form of pressure. The sub- 
ject of racial and cultural rela- 
tions was widely discussed in the 
press, over the radio, in books, and 
even in the theater. The courts 
had become more sympathetic, 
and civil rights legislation was 
more generally respected and en- 
forced. The New Jersey Supreme 
Court had deemed the right to earn 
a livelihood a property right guar- 
anteed by the 14th and 15th 
Amendments.® 

The circumstances surrounding 
this milestone in progressive legis- 
lation can never be precisely dupli- 
cated. It was not catastrophic. It 
was not explainable, nor inspired 
by any single cause. It was the 
cumulative result of many and 
complex forces and a variety of 
motivations and material interests. 
It was the result of all that had 
preceded it. In short, it was an 
idea whose time had come. The 
1938 law had provided a basis on 
which New York citizens were to 
be accepted on their individual 


8Carroll v. Local 269, 133, N. J., Eg. 144. 


worth and allowed to serve ac- 
cording to their ability,—however 
imperfectly it may have functioned 
since. There have been many 
more-or-less close imitations with 
a greater or lesser degree of suc- 
ess.° 

The passage of this measure, 
then, was in its way unique. There 
was no break in New York’s legis- 
lative history, but actually an 
achievement of remarkable con- 
sistency. The power of the state 
was called in to protect the right 
to employment. The _ resultant 
state agency is armed with powers 
constituting in the aggregate the 
most complete equipment ever em- 
bodied in legislation on the sub- 
ject anywhere. Employment with- 
out discrimination is established 
as a civil right, and an agency is 
set up to protect that right on 
the hypothesis that “the right to 
life can have no fulfillment with- 
out the right to work.” 


But, alas, when the matter is 
considered in Washington it will 
be up before the small willful 
group of men who, judging hy 
past behavior, at least on anti- 
lynching measures, have not yet 
unreservedly conceded the more 


fundamental right to life itself,— 
when this right must be afforded 


to all members of our democracy. 


°In the same year (1945) New Jersey 
created the Division Against Discrimi- 
nation in its Department of Education. In 
1946, Massachusetts established a Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission. The Con- 
necticut Commission was created in May of 
1947. In 1949, Oregon, Rhode Island, New 
Mexico and Washington established fair em- 
ployment practices commissions, On Feb. 5, 
1947, Minneapolis became the first munici- 
pality to establish a Fair Employment Prac- 
tice commission. The next year Philadelphia 
created by ordinance a similar commission. 
There are ordinances barring discrimination 
in employment in Milwaukee, Chicago, Phoe- 
nix and the town of Richmond, California. 
In many places unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to get passage of such legis- 
lation, the most recent being the munici- 
pality of Los Angeles. 
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Section C: Degrees Earned by Social Science Teachers in 
Negro Schools* 


ELSON K. WILLIAMS** 


Professor of Social Sciences, Delaware State College 


HE PURPOSE OF THIS INVESTI- 
GATION was to determine the 


distribution of degrees among 
teachers of social sciences in col- 
leges and universities designed 
primarily for the training of Ne- 
gro youth. This study was based 
on these assumptions: that quality 
of training of a faculty can be 
measured largely by the earned 
degrees; and that prolonged study 
in a graduate or professional 
school is one indication of the 
quality of training that is desir- 
able for a college teacher. 


Several studies: have been made 


*The term, Social Sciences, is used in 
this presentation to denote history, economics, 
political science, sociology, geography, and 
anthropology. 

**The writer, wishes to express his ap- 
preciation, to the Research committee at Del- 
aware State College and the deans, regis- 
trars, and chairmen of the departments of 
Social Sciences in the institutions included 
in the investigation. 

1Some of the recent studies are: 

1,.Fred McCuiston, Higher Education 
of Negroes: A Summary. Nashville 
Tennesse. Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 1933. 

2. Graduate Instruction for Negroes in 
the United States, No- 255, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, 1939. 

3. Alphonso Heningburg, The Teacher 
in the Negro College. New York: 
The School of Education, New York 
University, 1939, 

4. Ambrose Caliver, National Survey 
of Higher Education for Negroes: 
A Summary, 4, No. 6, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 

5. Elson K. Williams, The Status of 
College Teacher Preparation in North 
Carolina State Colleges for Negroes. 
(Ed. D. Document), New York: 
School of Education, New York 
University, 1948, 


with respect to the degrees held 
by Negro college teachers in gen- 
eral. Nevertheless, the writer has 
not been able to locate an investi- 
gation related to the preparation 
of teachers of the social sciences 
in Negro institutions. 


Questionnaires were mailed to 
the deans or chairmen of the de- 
partments of social sciences in 
thirty-six public institutions? of 
higher learning requesting data 
pertinent to the degrees held by 
full time teachers’ in their respec- 
tive institutions in one or more 
subjects in the social sciences. All 
of the questionnaires were exe- 
cuted and returned. However, 
the data from one of the question- 
naires were not used inasmuch as 
that institution did not employ a 


2The thirty-five institutions cooperating 
were: Alabama A. and M. College, Ala- 
bama State College, Agricultural, Mechan- 
ical and Normal College (Ark.), Albany 
State College, Alcorn A. and M. College, 
A. and T. College, Bluefield College, Col- 
lege of Education and Industrial Arts 
(Wilberforce), Coppin Teachers College, 
Delaware State College, Elizabeth City 
State Teachers College, Fayetteville State 
Teachers College, Florida A. and M. Col- 
lege, The Fort Valley State College, Georgia 
State College, Howard University, Jack- 
son College, Kentucky State College, Lang- 
ston University, Lincoln University (Mo.), 
Louisville Municipal College, Maryland 
State Teachers College (Bowie), Mary- 
land State College, Miner Teachers Col- 
lege, Morgan State College, North Caro- 
lina College at Durham, Prarie View A. and 
M. College, Stowe Teachers College, 
Southern University, State A. and M. Col- 
lege, Tennessee A. and I. College, Texas 
State University, Virginia State College, 
West Virginia State College, and Winston- 
Salem Teachers College. 

oa study includes the faculties for 1948- 
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full time teacher in one or more 
areas of the social sciences. 


An examination of the data re- 
vealed that 245 full time teachers 
were employed in the schools con- 
sidered in this study. Of the total 
number of teachers employed, 183 
or 74.6 per cent were male; and 
62 or 25.3 per cent were female. 
Further examination of the data 
pertinent to the number of full 
time teachers who taught in the 
thirty-five institutions indicated: 
eleven or 31.4 per cent of the in- 
stitutions offered graduate work 
in one or more subjects in the so- 
cial sciences, and employed 116 
or 47.3 per cent of the teachers; 
and twenty-four or 68.5 per cent 
of the schools offered no graduate 
work, and used 129 or 52.6 per 
cent of the teachers. 


The returns from thirty-five 
questionnaries revealed the follow- 
ing distribution of degrees: 1. 
seventy-five or 30.6 per cent of 
the faculties held an earned doc- 
tor’s degree; 161 or 65.7 per cent 


held the master’s degree as the 
highest earned degree; and nine 


or 03.6 per cent held the bachelor’s 
degree as the highest earned de- 


gree. 


With respect to the seventy-five 
teachers who held the doctor’s de- 
gree, it was found that an un- 
even distribution existed among 
the institutions investigated. Of 
the total number of holders of doc- 
torate, twenty-three or 30.6 per 
cent were employed at two insti- 
tutions, while 52 or 69.3 per cent 
were employed in thirty-three in- 
stitutions. Table I shows the dis- 
tribution of holders of the doctor’s 
degree in the institutions included 
in this study. 


In addition, Column 1 groups the 
number of teachers holding the 
doctor’s degree in the several 
schools. 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE Doctor’s DeEcrEE 








Number of Number of Number of 
Holders of Institutions Holders of 
Degree Per Degree 
Institution 
(1) (2) (3) 
0 9 0 
1 10 10 
Z 7 14 
4 7 28 
9 1 9 
14 1 14 
Total 35 75 





The data also indicated that the 
institutions which offered grad- 
uate work in the social sciences 
employed more holders of the doc- 
torate than those institutions that 
provided for no graduate instruc- 
tion. Accordingly, forty-one mem- 
bers of the faculties held the doc- 
tor’s degree in ten institutions that 
offered graduate work; while 
thirty-four teachers held the doc- 
tor’s degree in sixteen schools that 
had no graduate program. Of the 
forty-one holders of the doctorate 
in ten colleges and universities 
that granted advanced degrees, 
fourteen or 34.1 per cent of that 
number were found in one insti- 
tution. Of the thirty-four hold- 
ers of the doctorate in sixteen 
schools that provided only under- 
graduate instruction, nine or 26.4 
per cent of that number were en- 
gaged in one institution. In ad- 
dition, only one institution that 
offered graduate work failed to 
have on its faculty a recipient of 
the doctor’s degree; whereas 
eight institutions that provided no 
advanced work had on their fac- 
ulties no teacher who held the 
doctor’s degree. 


Table II indicates the distribu- 


tion of the master’s degree among 
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the faculties in the thirty-five 
schools. Column I groups the 
members of the teaching staff who 
hold the master’s degree as the 
highest earned degree. 


TABLE II 
DIsTRIBUTION OF THE MaAsTER’S DEGREE 





Number of Number of Number of 
Holders of Institutions Holders of 
Degree per Degree 


Institution 





(1) (2) (3) 
] y4 2 
2 3 6 
3 9 27 
4 5 20 
5 8 40 
6 3 18 
7 2 14 
9 2 18 

16 1 16 

Total 35 161 








It seems pertinent to point out 
that it was found that 25.4 per 
cent of the teachers who held the 
master’s degree as the highest 
earned degree had completed two 
years of study beyond that de- 
gree, and 28.5 per cent of the 
holders of the master’s degree had 
done at least one year of study 
subsequent to the degree. Never- 
theless, 45.9 per cent did not com- 
plete one year of study beyond the 
master’s degree. The data revealed 
that the nine teachers who held 


the bachelor’s degree as the high- 
est degree earned were employed 
in six institutions. Of this num- 
ber, three institutions engaged one 
teacher per school; while three in- 
stitutions engaged two teachers 
per school. Furthermore, in 
twenty-nine colleges and universi- 
ties, all the faculties were re- 
cipients of at least two earned de- 


grees. 


In the light of the data pre- 
sented, it is obvious that the aca- 
demic training of teachers of the 
social sciences in Negro institu- 
tions lags behind the general level* 
of training among college teach- 
ers. Furthermore, there are too 
many institutions that do not have 
on their faculties any recipients 
of the doctor’s degree, and too 
many institutions that have an 
over-abundant of holders of the 
master’s and bachelor’s degree as 
the highest earned degree. Never- 
theless, there has been within the 
last one or two decades a contin- 
uous® increase in the number of 
holders of the doctor’s and mas- 
ter’s degree with a corresponding 
decrease in the number of faculties 
who hold the bachelor’s degree as 
the highest earned degree. 


4See: A Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, Higher Ed- 
ucation for American Democracy: IV, 
Staffing Higher Education. Washington, D. 
G.: 1942; pS 

5See: Fred McCuiston, Graduate Instruc- 
tion for Negroes in the United States, No. 
255, Nashville: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1939, p. 26. 
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Section D: A Guidance Program to Aid Students to Fully 
Appreciate College Life 


THOMAS E. HAWKINS 


Dean of Men, Hampton Institute 


HERE IS A GROWING CON- 
SCIOUSNESS IN HIGHER EDU- 


CATION that the average high 
school student is not fully pre- 
pared intellectually or emotional- 
ly to fulfill the rigid academic re- 
quirements in many institutions 
of higher learning. If this is true 
of the high school students who 
belong to the majority group, it is 
more fact than fiction among the 
majority of high school students 
who have been denied equal edu- 
cational opportunities. 


I am consciously aware of the 
tremendous but challenging tasks 
we have to perform in our second- 
ary schools and colleges to de- 
velop competent and socially re- 
sponsible persons who will be 
thoroughly prepared intellectual- 
ly and spiritually to think straight 
and function as_ well-integrated 
persons in a society that is be- 
coming more complex as we con- 
template the meaning of the atomic 
age. 


If we expect to fulfill our obli- 
gations to those whom we teach 
and counsel, we must develop the 
most effective guidance objectives 
our minds are capable of conceiv- 
ing, and our concepts of guidance 
must be evaluated in light of the 
cultural background of our stu- 
dents. 


To establish a frame of refer- 
ence for our thinking relative to 
the basic function of personnel 
work, I am partial to Mrs. Her- 
bert Hawkes’ concept because it is 
essentially sound: “The basic func- 
tion of personnel work is to serve 
the needs of individual students 


within the framework of the 
needs of the institution and of 
society. The philosophy underly- 
ing this approach considers each 
student as unique, is concerned 
with the development of his total 
personality, develops an educa- 
tional program for him in terms 
of his present needs and interests 
and starts this program in all 
of its aspects at the point which 
the individual has reached in his 
educational process or growth.” 


The concept of personnel work 
embodied in Mrs. Hawkes’ defini- 
tion is sufficiently adequate for us 
because it considers the “whole 
development” of the individual. 
Any kind of guidance program we 
organize in our respective institu- 
tions for the underprivileged stu- 
dent must concern itself with the 
development of the student’s total 
personality. It must also be edu- 
cationally sound to enhance the 
growth of the student and give 
to him a sense of direction for 
functioning in a_ society which 
often becomes hostile and creates 
for him zones of disillusionment 
which tend to keep him from 
achieving his ultimate objectives. 


As a result of my seventeen 
years in the field of personnel ad- 
ministration in segregated educa- 
tional institutions, I am convinced 
that our high schools must develop 
more articulate and effective per- 
sonnel programs if they hope to 
give our students adequate guid- 
ance. At the present time I am 
not convinced that we have func- 
tional personnel programs in many 
of our secondary schools. As I 








interview high school students 
from many areas of our country, 
I realize that our secondary 
schools have an important func- 
tion to perform in assisting the 
students to make the transition 
from high school to college and to 
enable the students to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the academic, 
social and personal demands the 
college program places upon them. 


Embodied in the topic I am dis- 
cussing is the assumption that I 
have a well-defined prescription 
to give to high school administra- 
tors and teachers who have the 
unique responsibility of giving 
guidance to young people. How- 
ever, my personal sense of hu- 
mility negates any such assump- 
tion. All that I can possibly do 
is share with you some of my 
basic reflections so that together 
we will be able to establish a com- 
mon set of principles upon which 
to build an effective personnel 
program to enhance the lives of 
those who need the most positive, 
direct, intelligent and personal 
guidance our collective minds can 
formulate. 


In organizing a personnel pro- 
gram to achieve definite educa- 
tional objectives in our secondary 
schools, it is important to estab- 
lish certain basic concepts which 
can be evaluated and implemented 
in terms of the school situation. 
It is important to remember that 
the following concepts are being 
suggested to guide our thinking 
because a personnel program must 
be based upon the needs of the 
local school situation. So, there- 
fore, examine these concepts in 
light of your own particular school 
situation: 


Guidance does not have very much 
significance until we know where we 
are going. (All of our courses of in- 
struction ought to be developed for pre- 
paring the student to make the best 
possible adjustment.) This has _ been 
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proclaimed many times by Brewer and 
other experts in the field of guidance. 

Principals and teachers in dealing 
with students must gain their authority 
by consent and individual competence. 

When the personnel program is com- 
prehensive and vital the problems of 
discipline are correspondingly reduced. 

To develop a well-adjusted person it 
is essential to have effective instruments 
(philosophy, budget and facilities.) 

Personnel workers in an educational 
institution must firmly believe that stu- 
dents desire and also can learn to grow 
into well-adjusted persons. 

If the personnel program is to be vital, 
teachers, principals and students must 
feel personally secure in meetings and 
individual conferences. 

The human equation always represents 
something that is growing, changing and 
adapting; personnel workers must be 
conscious of the by-products. 

The teacher is the central figure in 
the personnel program. 


The concepts which are designed 
to undergird the personnel pro- 
gram of the school have vitality 
in creating an atmosphere that 
lends itself to sound scholastic 
work, to respect for individual 
rights, to respect for truth and to 
the development of a school com- 
munity in which principals, teach- 
ers and students grow and work 
together to achieve a singleness 
of purpose. 


When students realize that the 
personnel program is designed to 
help them become intelligent and 
socially responsible persons, they 
tend to be cooperative and inter- 
ested in helping to develop a com- 
munity of individuals who will 
— by principle rather than by 
aw. 


I inserted the concepts and the 
above comments to guide my 
thinking as I specifically discuss 
this subject. 


A guidance program designed 
to motivate high school students 
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to achieve a full appreciation of 
college life must be organized and 
developed in terms of the person- 
nel procedures and practices be- 
ing projected in the colleges so 
that the high school students who 
have been stimulated to further 
their education will have some 
knowledge about the program and 
the transition from high school to 
college will be accomplished with 
very little difficulty. (The high 
school counselors will have to be 
familiar with a sampling of the 
personnel procedures which are 
being utilized in institutions of 
higher learning.) 


High school guidance programs 
often fail for the following rea- 
sons: 


1. Too much emphasis is placed on 
school decorum and not sufficient 
time is alloted for improving the 
educational program. 
Counselors 
prepared. 
3. Guidance is considered to be an 
adjunct to and not central in the 
total educational program. 


NS 


who are inadequately 


= 


. The guidance terminology is not 
effectively defined so that it be- 
comes the language of all those con- 
cerned with the guidance program. 
. The results of tests scores are not 
sufficiently utilized in the coun- 
seling program. 


ut 


It goes without saying that an 
adequate and effective guidance 
program is an essential factor in 
our secondary schools. Such a pro- 
gram must be concerned with the 
total development of the student 
and it must be organized to help 
the student make the best possible 
intellectual, social and personal ad- 
justment to society. 


In addition to skills, knowledge 
and other essential guidance tech- 
niques, the program must inspire 
vou to further their educa- 
ion. 
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In view of the kind of “re- 
stricted” society in which we live, 
our respective secondary school 
guidance programs must place 
emphasis upon the following per- 
tinent phases: 


1. A philosophy of life 

2. Vocational guidance 

3. Techniques for developing 
critical thinking 

4. Social adjustment 

5. Personality development 


First, the task of the guidance 
program is not fully accomplished 
unless it gives to students a philos- 
ophy for creative living based up- 
on integrity of convictions, self- 
respect and faith; the “education- 
al verities’” which make for self- 
disciplined living and achievement. 


Secondly, it is not necessary to 
point out the importance of giv- 
ing adequate counsel with refer- 
ence to vocational choices. All of 
us realize that this aspect of the 
high school guidance program can- 
not be underestimated in these 
days when our mode of life is cre- 
ating occupational shifts and much 
competition in work opportunities. 


Thirdly, the guidance program 
must develop techniques to aid the 
students to discipline their minds 
so that they will be able to do 
critical thinking relative to the 
society in which they _ live. 
(Forums on local, national and 


international problems can do 
much to stimulate their think- 
ing.) 


Such mental activity also tends 
to create the desire to learn and 
this process has transfer value 
as the students begin to fulfill the 
rather exacting academic require- 
ments which are evaluated in 
terms of courses taken and credits 
earned. 


Fourthly, if the students are so- 
cially adjusted in the secondary 
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school, it is probable that they 
will become adjusted to the col- 
lege environment without too much 
difficulty. Socially adjusted stu- 
dents in high school are usually 
emotionally adjusted and self-dis- 
ciplined persons who can be re- 
lied on in college to adhere to the 
regulations which are established 
to maintain acceptable standards 
of conduct. 


Finally, the high school guid- 
ance program must concern itself 
with developing techniques which 
will help the students grow into 
mature self-confident persons who 
will “face reality” and be able to 
withstand disillusionment. 


Embodied in Plato’s philosophy 
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is this striking reminder: “The di- 
rection in which education starts a 
man will determine his future 
life.” This morsel of wisdom can 
be effectively adopted by those 
who are responsible for organizing 
and projecting personnel programs 
in secondary schools. 


If principals and teachers in 
secondary schools work coopera- 
tively to develop intellectually 
sound and objective guidance pro- 
grams, and those whom they teach 
and counsel will be inspired to 
further their education in an ef- 
fort to become intellectually com- 
petent and socially responsible 
citizens in society. 
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Section E: The Negro Nurse and the Nation’s Health 


W. MONTAGUE COBB 


Professor and Head, Department of Anatomy, School of Medicine, Howard University 


HE HISTORIC DEVOTION AND 
COMPETENCE OF NEGRO WOM- 


EN in the performance of nurs- 
ing duties dates from colonial 
times. It remains one of the 
South’s favorite legends, even if 
often employed defensively. Homer 
and Herodotus introduce the nurse 
as one who gave suckle, cared for 
children in sickness and health 
and remained attached to them 
after they grew up and had chil- 
dren of their own. On the Amer- 
ican scene the Negro nurse in the 
annals of slavery early appears 
in the same vital and intimate ca- 
pacity, although the stereotyped 
tributes to her services do not ac- 
cord her the dignity of the title 
“nurse.” 


Nursing as a profession has 
traditionally gained recognition 
and made basic advances because 
of exigencies of the moment. Peo- 
ples and medical groups which 
have been indifferent to the nurse 
and loathe to accord the status and 
opportunity her service merited, 
have always in the face of great 
calamity—war, pestilence, fire and 
flood—recruited most eagerly, the 
gentle hand that feeds, bathes and 
ministers, without regard for the 
complexion, antecedents or social 
background of its owner. The 
crisis past, however, communities 
and nations have tended to lapse 
into habitual attitudes toward 
nursing and its needs. In addi- 
tion, those who practiced the call- 
ing have been subjected to pro- 
longed revilement for shortcom- 
ings not of their own making 
which were readily overlooked in 
the hour of need. 


In the yellow fever plague which 


smote Philadelphia in 1793, it was 
the Negroes who assumed a major 
burden of the vital but repelling 
tasks at hand, when the Federal 
government, the civil servants and 
the majority of the solid citizens, 
who could, had fled. This is vivid- 
ly described by J. H. Powell in 
his current book, “Bring Out Your 
Dead.””! 


The Philadelphia Negroes of 
that day were not numerous 
(about 2500) or prosperous. They 
were day laborers, domestic serv- 
ants or small tradesmen. Yet two 
of their leaders, Absalom Jones 
and Richard Allen, who estab- 
lished, respectively, the first Epis- 
copal and Methodist churches for 
Negroes in this country, were the 
first citizens to volunteer their 
services to Mayor Clarkson in the 
catastrophe. The Mayor an- 
nounced to the public that all who 
needed help should apply to the 
African Society headed by Jones 
and Allen. It was the Red Cross 
of the day. The Society supplied 
nurses on demand and carriers of 
the sick. Negroes were hired to 
gather bodies, put them in cof- 
fins, haul them to the graveyards, 
dig the graves and inter the re- 
mains. 


Benjamin Rush, the most fear- 
less of the physicians, procured 
through Jones and Allen, equally 
fearless Negroes, some of whom 
were liberated prisoners, and or- 
ganized them into an auxiliary 
medical corps. Rush gave them 
a course of training, directing 
them where to obtain medicines, 


1J. H. Powell, Bring Out Your Dead. 
Philadelphia: The University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1949, 
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and showed them how and when 
to bleed. Jones, Allen and their 
helpers bled more than eight hun- 
dred persons following Rush’s pre- 
scriptions. The African Society 
developed a deficit because of its 
penefactions. Yet, as Powell 
states, ‘‘No conduct, however he- 
roic, could expiate the original sin 
of a dark skin.” 

Rates offered for nurses and at- 
tendants, black or white, were ex- 
horbitant and the Negroes were 
blamed for it. Nurses demanded 
three or four dollars a day. Mat- 
hew Carey published a tract which 
charged that they exacted it “with 
the utmost rigor from starving 
families” and then failed their du- 
ties, some Negroes even plunder- 
ing houses. 


While there doubtless were Ne- 
groes guilty of venality, none was 
attributable to those recommended 
by the African Society, and the 
amount was small compared to the 
perpetrations of others. But Jones 
and Allen “were men dismayed 
by neither the terrors of pestil- 
ence nor the injustice of public 
slanders.” They wrote a book on 
the Negroes’ service during the 
plague in which they set forth 
that the colored people exhibited 
“more humanity, more sensibility” 
than the whites. 

A poor Negro named Samson went 
from house to house caring for the 
sick and taking no reward. When he 
himself fell a victim of the fever, none 
of those he had helped would aid his 
family. Sarah Bass, a colored widow 
went from one sick room to another, 
taking only what was offered her. Mary 
Scott nursed for half a dollar a day, re- 
fusing more when she could have it— 
in gratitude, a white patient settled on 
her a pension of £6 a year: One elderly 
colored woman, when asked what her 
price was, answered “a dinner, master, 
on a cold winter’s day.” A young Ne- 
gress refused to take money because 
God would see it and afflict her with 


the disorder, but if she nursed for 
nothing he would spare her. Caesar 
Cranchal, Negro, nursed without pay 
declaring he would not sell his life for 
money, even though he should die— 
which he did.’”2 


This pattern of developments in 
1793 has frequently recurred in 
various forms and degrees. Many 
readers of this article could cite 
counterparts from their own ex- 
perience. 


World War I, which the United 
States entered to “save the world 
for democracy,” witnessed little 
deviation in the established atti- 
tudes toward the Negro in the 
healing professions. Between the 
wars the import of human rela- 
tions for global welfare began 
slowly to penetrate the national 
consciousness and _ significant 
changes of thought gradually ap- 
peared. 


In the area of the healing arts, 
the nursing profession exhibited 
a leadership and insight in liberal 
directions far in advance of the 
medical profession. This was to 
be expected, as the women of nurs- 
ing have brought their calling to 
its present respected status over 
the arduous proving grounds of 
sex taboo and opposition of the 
men of medicine. 


The spirit of modern nursing 
has nowhere been better or more 
nobly expressed than by that 
grand old lady of American nurs- 
ing, Annie Warburton Goodrich, 
who beyond her seventy-fifth year, 
stated in an address to the stu- 
dents of the Red Cross Nurses 
Training Camp at Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., in 1941, 

Nursing is not concerned only with 
national defense; it is part of an inter- 
national health movement, the move- 
ment best calculated to wipe out dif- 
ferences of race, creed, and color. The 


2Powell, op. cit. p. 101- 
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good nurse must be technically expert, 
scientifically informed, socially experi- 
enced. Nursing is the connecting link 
between the findings of science and the 
people, so nursing must speak with the 
language of science and the language 
of the people. If we want to save democ- 
racy there must be some who can go 
into every home, every place, and preach 
the brotherhood of man.’ 


Stimulated by unprecedented 
need, significant progress was 
made against racial bars in nurs- 
ing in World War II. But the 
return to indifference which fol- 
lowed World War I, has been re- 
placed by a frank and courageous 
grappling with the basic prob- 
lems in human relations. The 
American Nurses Association has 
provided splendid statesmanlike 
leadership in this new approach. 


In view of the fact that eight 
state nursing associations—those 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Texas, 
Virginia and the District of Col- 
umbia—continued to bar Negro 
nurses on racial grounds alone, de- 
spite prolonged representations 
against the policy from many 
sources, the American Nurses As- 
sociation, through due organiza- 
tional process, created in 1948 a 
category of “national” member- 
ship through which qualified 
nurses who are excluded from their 
state associations may join the na- 
tional body. 


This action of the ANA has 
deep significance. It represents 
first, the recognition of the injus- 
tice of the status quo. It con- 
stitutes, secondly, a rebuke to the 
local groups who in the face of 
world development refuse to grow 
beyond obsolescent traditions. It 
provides, in the third place, a 
sharp contrast to the “do-nothing” 


3V. Robinson, White Caps: The Story 


of Nursing. Philadelphia J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1946. Pp. 
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policy of the American Medical 
Association, which has repeatedly 
affirmed that membership in the 
AMA is contingent upon member- 
ship in recognized local societies 
and that the latter are completely 
autonomous in respect to criteria 
for admission.* These considera- 
tions far outweigh the embarrass- 
ing implications of a special class 
of membership, which is in no way 
a “back door” arrangement and 
may in the near future, let us hope, 
be unnecessary because of change 
in policy of the remaining eight 
state associations. 


The hour of need is again upon 
us. In the universal shortage of 
nurses, Negro personnel are be- 
ing added to the staffs of many 
hospitals throughout the country 
where none have been before. The 
situation presents a new oppor- 
tunity for the far-sighted and de- 
termined diplomacy for which the 
American Nurses Association has 
already shown exemplary capacity. 


The nation’s approximately 8000 
Negro nurses comprise but 2 per 
cent of 300,533 active nurses.‘,°. 
Of 1215 state-accredited nursing 
schools, 383 admit Negroes. This 
includes 29 segregated institutions. 
In 1949 only 92 of these institu- 
tions had Negro students, includ- 
ing the Negro schools. Thus a 
mere 63 non-segregated schools 
are training Negro nurses; 291 
additional schools presumably 
would train qualified applicants if 
they appeared; while 832 or 68 


*At its June 1950 meeting the American 
Medical Association passed resolutions 
urging constituent societies having racially 
restrictive membership provisions to re- 
view the restrictions with a view to their 
removal. 

4E. M. Osborne, “Status and Contri- 
butions of the Negro Nurse.” Washington: 
The Journal of Negro Education, 18: 364— 
369. 1949. 

5American Nurses Association, 
Facts About Nursing. New York: 
Broadway, N. Y. 
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per cent of the schools will not 
admit Negro students. 


A situation in which 68 per cent 
of the institutions, which train 
personnel for a vital arm of the 
healing professions, bar one group 
of citizens is bad. One in which 
73 per cent of schools which would 
train students from this group 
are without qualified applicants is 
worse. 

The nursing educational pic- 
ture is more deplorable even than 
that in medicine, dentistry and 
pharmacy. Twenty-five or an ap- 
proximate one-third of 79 ap- 
proved medical schools, 16 or near- 
ly half of 40 dental schools and 
20 or about a third of 65 pharma- 
ceutical schools will not admit Ne- 
gro students.*’ 


When such large percentages of 
the tax-supported or tax-exempt 
training institutions for the heal- 
ing professions exclude a minority 
group of citizens, and when the 
institutions which will admit citi- 
zens from this group cannot ob- 
tain qualified applicants in ade- 
quate numbers, the nation is not 
using its training and human re- 
sources to full advantage and the 
nation cannot meet the demand for 
increased trained personnel now 
faced. 


The task of the representative 
organizations of the healing pro- 
fessions is clearly defined by these 
facts. They must join in efforts: 
(1) to abolish discrimination pol- 
icies in institutions in which they 
persist; and (2) to provide ade- 
quate educational opportunity at 
pre-professional levels from the 
kindergarten up. 


This will not be easy. One rank- 


6W. M. Cobb, Progress and Portents 
for the Negro im Medicine. New York: 
NAACP, 20 W. 40th Street, 1948. Pp. 53. 

™Negro Undergraduates in Dental School 
of the United States, 1940—1947.” Jour. 
National Medical Association, 42: 117, 
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ing educational organization has 
already cried, “No jurisdiction!” 
The Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges was petitioned at its 
annual meeting in November 1949, 
by the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals of the National 
Medical Association, to issue a 
statement of policy against dis- 
crimination in medical schools be- 
cause of ancestry or religion, to 
urge repeal of state segregation 
laws, and to advocate measures to 
improve and eliminate inequities 
in opportunities for premedical 
education.* 


The attention of the AAMC was 
directed to the 1947 Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education which stated: 


“Discrimination in the admission of 
college students because of an individual’s 
race, creed, color, sex, national origin, 
or ancestry is an antidemocratic practice 
which creates serious inequalities in the 
opportunity for higher eduction. The 
Commission is opposed to discrimination 
and believes it should be abandoned. 

“Discriminatory practices deprive the 
Nation of a great variety of talent, 
create and perpetuate serious inequalities, 
and generate dangerous tensions. The 
impact of these social attitudes and be- 
havior patterns adversely affects our 
entire society—group relationships, the 
individuals who discriminate, and the 
individuals who are discriminated against. 
This spiritual damage is not measurable, 
indeed it has never been recognized 
with complete honesty. To the extent 
that intolerant attitudes against members 
of minority groups are given support 
by our educational institutions, the fabric 
of our democratic life is endangered. .. . 

“This commission urges educational 
institutions to act as pioneering agents 
of leadership against discrimination. Each 
institution should conscientiously plan 
and prosecute a well organized program 
to reduce and where possible promptly 
to eliminate discrimination, not only by 


8N.M.A. Activities. J, Nat’l Med. Assn., 
42: p.56. 1950. 
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correcting its policies and practices, but 
also by educating its students to seek 
the abolition of discriminatory practices 
in all their manifestations.” 


The Association of American 
Medical Colleges took the follow- 
ing action: 

“After a lengthy discussion, the Exec- 
utive Council voted to place the asso- 
ciation on record as never having inter- 
fered with the admission policies of any 
of its member colleges. Since the Asso- 
ciation only prescribes the minimum re- 
quirement of two years’ college work 
(Section 2, Sub-section I of our By- 
Laws, page 10) it does not seem advis- 


able or within our province to interfere 


with local admission policies to urge 
the repeal of certain state laws or to 
enter into problems of inequities of 


premedical education.”®,* 

The challenge for leadership 
among professional organizations 
in attack upon the problem of edu- 
cational deficiencies at lower levels 
thus falls again to the women of 
the American Nurses Association. 
The American Medical Associa- 
tion and the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges having de- 
clared themselves impotent, the 
nurses have once more the oppor- 
tunity for initiative. May they 
again lead the way, when others 
could or would not move. 


Despite the handicaps, Negro 
nurses, individually and through 
organizations, have been able to 
make contributions of record in 
American Nursing. In his excel- 
lent volume on nursing, the late 
distinguished medical historian, 
Victor Robinson, made two inter- 
esting compilations.'® From hun- 
dreds of names which are acknowl- 
edged worthy, he set down one list 
of a hundred nurses, representa- 


91947 Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, Washington: 

*In November 1950, in response to a 
second petition the Association of American 
Medical Colleges reaffirmed this position. 

10Victor Robinson; op. cit. pp. 307, 308, 
352—355. 


tive of notable nurses of America. 
On this he included two Negroes, 
Mrs. Estelle Massey Osborne, then 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Graduate Nurses 
and first Negro superintendent of 
nurses and director of the nurs- 
ing school in Homer G. Phillips 
Hospital, St. Louis, and the late 
Mrs. Adah B. Thoms, an organ- 
izer of the National Association 
of Colored Graduate Nurses and 
the historian of Negro nursing. 

Dr. Robinson’s second list was 
of one hundred nurses of World 
War II out of thousands who 
should be named, who were repre- 
sentative of America. On this list 
he included five Negroes: Phyllis 
Mae Daley, first Negro nurse to be 
commissioned in the Navy; Susan 
E. Freeman, who arrived in North 
Africa as chief nurse of the first 
unit of Army nurses assigned to 
foreign service; Rita Miller, con- 
sultant on Negro nurse education, 
Division of Nurse Education, U. 
S. Public Health Service; Mary 
Louise Petty, chief nurse of the 
first group of Negro nurses as- 
signed to the European theater of 
Operations ; and Estelle Massey Os- 
borne, consultant, Coordinating 
Committee on Negro Nursing, Na- 
tional Nursing Council for War 
Service. 

This recognition is enough to 
attest the readiness of the Negro 
nurse to do her share. The newer 
programs for the training and 
utilization of practical nurses 
posit a greater necessity for over- 
coming the obstacles to full usage 
of Negro resources than in the 
case of registered nurses. The 
American Nurses Association has 
given every indication that it will 
find ways to surmount the difficul- 
ties. Our country cannot attain 
its health goals as long as Negro 
personnel potential remains unde- 
veloped. May the Association and 
its farsighted platform move ever 
forward. 
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Section F: Launching A Program Of In-Service Professional 
Growth For Jeanes Supervisors 


EUNICE S. MATTHEW 


Consultant, In-service Teacher Education, Division of Negro Education, 
Tennessee State Department of Education 


PROGRAM FOR THE IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION OF SIX SELECTED 


JEANES SUPERVISORS WAS FORMU- 
LATED through the cooperative ef- 
forts of the Tennessee State De- 
partment of Education and the 
Tennessee A. & I. State College. 
The program was drawn up in the 
spring of 1948 to extend over a 
period of two summer quarters 
of graduate study at the college 
and a full school year of super- 
visory-study projects to be con- 
ducted in the service areas of the 
Jeanes Supervisors. This pro- 
gram of graduate study may lead 
to the attainment of the master’s 
degree upon the completion of a 
thesis revealing adequate ability 
in conducting precision work with 
respect to the investigation of a 
significant educational problem. 


Purposes of Program 


The major objective of the Ten- 
nessee cooperative program of in- 
service professional education for 
the Jeanes Supervisor is to pro- 
vide opportunities for the present 
corps of educational leaders to 
realize heightened proficiency in 
coping with the crucial educational 
issues which are inherent in the 
current state-wide effort for cur- 
riculum improvement. Compe- 
tency in the realm of educational 
leadership is construed to involve 
a thorough understanding of the 
goals of human development in 
our modern society, the principles 
of democratic interaction, and the 
operation of the educative process. 
It will be necessary for the Jeanes 
Supervisor not only to be prepared 


adequately to serve as resource per- 
sons from whom intelligent, sound 
guidance may be gained, but also 
must be skillful promoters of 
group thinking and action by 
teachers, pupils and lay groups. 
Hence, the Tennessee program of 
in-service professional growth for 
supervisors is geared to help them 
develop the competencies and un- 
derstandings required for worth- 
while service in their leadership 
and consultative roles. 


Background of Participating 


Jeanes Supervisors 


All of the six Jeanes Supervis- 
ors, who were designated by their 
county school superintendents for 
participation in the program, are 
college graduates. With the ex- 
ception of one supervisor with 
three years of supervisory ex- 
perience, they have served from 
eight to fifteen years in their 
service areas. They have been 
in regular attendance in the sum- 
mer sessions of Tennessee A. & 
I. State College to study special 
curriculum and community bet- 
terment problems in courses and 
workshops. Through the years, 
they have been markedly success- 
ful in fostering strong school and 
community ties. They have 
worked assiduously to secure and 
coordinate the services of county 
and state-wide social agencies for 
the improvement of living condi- 
tions in local school communities. 
Moreover, they have concentrated 
upon guiding teachers in beauti- 
fying rural school environments, 
discovering effective ways to 
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teaching the fundamental tool 
subjects, and enriching the pro- 
gram of local schools to serve the 
health, cultural, and recreational 
needs of the local communities. 


Professional Courses 


The program was launched in 
the 1948 summer sessions at Ten- 
nessee A. & I. State College. Dur- 
ing the first six weeks of the 
twelve-week session, the six se- 
lected Jeanes Supervisors met 
daily for two specially designed 
graduate courses concerning the 
scope of the work of the super- 
visor and the basic principles of 
child psychology. The Jeanes 
Supervisors also met jointly with 
a group of principals and se- 
lected teachers for weekly semi- 
nar sessions in order to study 
some essential problems inherent 
in the state-wide endeavor to 
achieve a_ unified, functional, 
twelve grade educational pro- 
gram. The last week of the first 
summer session was devoted to 
participation in a Leadership 
Training Conference. The em- 
phasis in this conference was on 
practicing some techniques of 
group discussion through which 
groups of school workers can co- 
operatively define their school 
problems and select appropriate 
courses of action. The Jeanes 
Supervisors were also afforded 
the opportunity to observe the 
teaching of large blocks of cur- 
ricular experience in a one-teacher 
school which was organized on the 
campus. 


The second part of the summer 
session was devoted to two grad- 
uate courses and a weekly seminar. 
The graduate courses were entitled 
Methods of Evaluation and Cur- 
riculum Problems. In both of these 
courses, the Jeanes Supervisor 
gave attention to instructional and 
evaluative problems which are of 
moment in the functioning of their 


local schools. In the weekly semi- 
nar, the selected Jeans Supervisors 
gathered and evaluated pertinent 
data concerning the status of the 
educational programs in their re- 
spective counties and_ selected 
specific problem areas upon which 
they planned to work during the 
ensuing school year, as part of 
their regular supervisory program. 
Each Jeanes Supervisor chartered 
the course of action which she in- 
tended to follow in attacking these 
problem areas. Some of the prob- 
lem areas chosen by the Jeanes 
Supervisors were: interpreting 
the results of county-wide testing 
program, improving the efficiency 
of teachers’ study groups, setting 
up a demonstration school, build- 
ing a materials bureau, helping 
teachers understand their pupils, 
helping teachers organize their 
school day into meaningful blocks 
of learning experiences, and pro- 
moting the improvement of the 
teaching of the social studies— 
language arts block of the curri- 
culum. A copy of each Jeanes Su- 
pervisor’s program of work for 
the educational improvement proj- 
ects was submitted to her county 
school superintendent for ap- 
proval. Copies were also retained 
by the consultants from the State 
Department of Education and the 
Division of Education of Tennes- 
see A. & I. State College. 


Field Projects 


At the beginning of the current 
school year (1949), each Jeanes 
Supervisor proceeded to work with 
teacher, pupil, and lay groups in 
order to lay the groundwork for 
the recognition and improvement 
of the selected problem areas. The 
consultant staff from the State 
Department of Education and the 
college have participated in work- 
shops, demonstration teaching clin- 
ics, and inter-school visitations 
sponsored by the special Jeanes 
Supervisors. During these and 
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other contacts, conferences have 
been held with individual Jeanes 
Supervisors concerning the prog- 
ress being made and possible next 
steps. 


Defining Needed Supervisory 
Competencies 


However, it soon became ap- 
parent that attention should be 
given to particularizing the com- 
petencies which each supervisor 
needed to develop. The means by 
which the achievement of each 
Jeanes Supervisor could be eval- 
uated also became a burning ques- 
tion. No blanket list of proftcien- 
cies would be entirely pertinent 
or crucial to the needs of all the 
Jeanes Supervisors. Each was 
confronted with difficulties which 
were peculiar to her situation. The 
areas and levels of competency 
varied among them. By the same 
token, the growth of each Jeanes 
Supervisor would have to be ap- 
praised in the light of significant 
changes in the behavioral patterns 
of the teachers, pupils, and lay 
citizens of her school setting, espe- 
cially as the changed behavior ef- 
fected desirable improvement in 
the educational opportunities of 
the children. 


Recently, the consultant staff of 
the Tennessee State Department 
of Education and the Division of 
Education of Tennessee A. & I. 
State College invited the special 
group of Jeanes Supervisors to the 
campus for a three-day conference 
in which cooperative plans were 
made to specify the pertinent com- 
petencies which each supervisor 
needed to develop, to decide upon 
supervisory activities through 
which these competencies may be 
acquired, and to select some be- 
havioral indices by which prog- 
ress in the selected competencies 
could be evaluated. 


__ Through the free exchange of 
ideas, the use of selected sources 
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of professional information, and 
the analysis of individual cases, 
the Jeanes Supervisors arrived at 
discerning judgments concerning 
their personal needs. As an illus- 
tration of the types of capabilities 
which the Jeanes Supervisors 
deemed of paramount importance, 
the following list submitted by 
one Jeanes Supervisor is cited: 


I. To get a clear understanding of the 
weaknesses and needs of my teachers. 

2. To be able to discover the levels at 
which teachers can achieve success. 

3. To be able to recognize what consti- 
tutes good teaching. 

4. To understand the basic needs of 
children. 

5. To be able to help teachers plan to 
meet the needs of children. 

6. To become expert in demonstration 
teaching. 

7. To be able to interpret the behavior 
of adults. 

8. To become a social engineer in order 
to guide groups to use their intelli- 
gence and talents for desirable ends in 
the educational program of our county. 


Among the various supervisory 
activities selected for developing 
the chosen competencies were plan- 
ning sessions with teachers, pu- 
pils, and lay citizens, study of pro- 
fessional literature, supervisor- 
teacher study of outstanding work 
with children, experimentation 
with small groups of children, 
keeping running accounts of ac- 
tivities and their outcomes, and 
building case histories of adults 
and children in order to under- 
stand their behavior. The evalua- 
tive criteria which were regarded 
as most significant were those that 
revealed evidences of amiable and 
cooperative attitudes on the part 
of teachers, pupils, and lay groups, 
emphasis on life-related learning 
experiences for children, written 
and oral expressions of psychol- 
ogically and educationally sound 
goals of childhood education by su- 
pervisor, teachers, and community 
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groups, and records of the acquisi- 
tion of improved skills for effec- 
tive living on the part of children. 


Next Steps 


On the basis of this planning 
conference with the special group 
of Jeanes Supervisors, arrange- 
ments were made by the con- 
sultants to furnish appropriate 
guidance to each Jeanes Super- 
visor as she proceeded with her ac- 
tivities. Frequent visits will be 
made to the field situations to ob- 
serve, participate, and counsel 
with the Jeanes Supervisors. Sev- 
eral mimeographed guides were 
prepared to offer direction to 
the search for basic professional 
understandings. The Jeanes Su- 


pervisors were invited to spend 
from three to four days on the 
campus of Tennessee A. & I. State 
College during each of the remain- 
ing quarters of the school year in 
order to analyze the developments 


of their enterprises and to utilize 
the extensive resources which can 
be provided on the campus. 


During the final summer session 
of graduate study, special offer- 
ings were planned in order to 
give further opportunities for the 
building of sound and essential 
supervisory competence. 
ticum in working with in-service 
teacher groups, observation and 
practice teaching on various levels 
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of child growth, from the first 
through the twelfth grade, in a 
demonstration school, courses in 
resource-use education, audio-vis- 
ual aids, community problems, and 
school publicity and reporting are 
some of the areas which were 
given serious consideration. They 
were suggested by the Jeanes 
Supervisors and are definitely re- 
lated to the major responsibilities 
for which they have to assume 
leadership. 


This cooperative program of in- 
service education for supervisors 
is in its initial, experimental stage. 
It is based upon the assumption 
that the educational leadership of 
the counties of Tennessee can 
reach higher levels of service if 
they are given the opportunity to 
analyze their undertakings and 
plan for their own professional 
growth in the practical and mean- 
ingful setting of the real prob- 
lems of their school communities. 
Every effort is being made to pro- 
vide them with the professional 
resources and guidance which will 
assist them in arriving at deeper 
insights and more skillful per- 
formances. The test of the effec- 
tiveness of the program will be 
the extent to which the Jeanes Su- 
pervisors become effective agents 
for the improvement of the quality 
of learning and living of the chil- 
dren and youth of the various 
school communities. 








